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MADAME DE PRESNEL 



CHAPTER I. 



MADAME DE PRESNEL's ADVICE. 



Madame de Presnel, who was alone, had 
also' received letters, which afForded a 
topic of conversation durîng dînner. Her 
husband's relations, into whose hands his 
estâtes in Normandy had passed, wanted 
her, as Laure had foreseen, to pay them a 
visit during the spring or summer in her 
old home ; and the discussion of this pro- 
posai, the pain and the pleasure it sug- 
gested, the difficulties of the joumey, and 
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2 MADAME DE PRESNEL. 

tlie various arrangements connected with 
it, occupied Madame de Presnel's mind 
during the first hour, to the exclusion of 
any other subject. It was only when they 
had returned to the drawing-room after 
dinner that, silence falling between them, 
Waring found occasion to mention Miss 
Stanley 's letter. 

' I had a letter this evening that some- 
what surprised me,' he said, without pré- 
face. ' It is from Miss Stanley.' 

Madame de Presnel raised her eye- 
brows slightly and waited for him to go 
on. 

' She tells me,' he continued, ' that she 
is returning to Europe.' 

' Ah,' said Madame de Presnel, instantly 
aroused, and speaking with great anima- 
tion, 'when is she coming?' 

' Well, that is a point on which she gives 
me no information. She does not even 
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«ay where she proposes going on her arri- 
vai. She tells me that she has made up 
her mind to leave America, and that îs 
ail.' 

' She has ! When was her letter written ?' 
saîd Madame de Presnel. 

Waring took ît from his pocket and 
^xamined the date. 'It was written on 
the 30th January,' he said ; 'it has come 
quickly.' 

' May one see it ?' said Madame de Pres- 
nel, holding out her hand. 

' I think not,' he answered, smiling— 
•' y ou would not understand.' 

' Oh, if my understanding is so 
limited ' 

' Not your understanding, no — yet you 
would not understand this letter, unless 
you knew the writer as well as I do. To 
begin with, it represents one side only of 
her character, and though it is a perfectly 
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4 MADAME DE PRESNEL. 

sincère one, you might not sympathise 
with it.' 

Madame de Presnel shrugged her shoul- 
ders slightly, but Waring did not give her 
the letter. He put it baek into his pocket. 

' I don't quite kuow,' he said, ' what to 
do about it ; I cannot bear to think of Miss 
Stanley wandering about alone, without 
home or friends. To whatever décision 
she may come finally, I feel a certain re- 
sponsibility in her life at présent, as you 
can perhaps understand.' 

Madame de Presnel considered a while. 

' Dear Richard,' she said at last, ' if I 
gave you tny advice, you would not take 
it. It would be simply to let Miss Stanley 
alone.' 

' No,' he said, briefly, ' that I cannot 
do.' 

' Then I should recommend you to write 
or telegraph.' 
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' Yes, y es, that, of course,' he answered ; 
^ I shall telegraph the first thing to-mor- 
row morning to her aunt. But if Miss 
Stanley wishes to keep me în ignorance as 
to her movements, I don't know that it 
will greatly advance matters.' 

Again Madame de Presnel was silent 

for a Avhile. 

* 

' You think she wishes to keep you in 
ignorance ?' she said at last. 

' I don't know that she does. I only 
suppose it possible from the fact that she 
gives me no information.' 

^ Then, dear Richard, I can only repeat 
myadvice that you let Miss Stanley alone.' 

Waring rose. ' Ah well,' he said, ' I see 
that you think me very stupid, and I 
daresay that I am. Yes, I believe I am 
really stupid ; I don't see my way out of 
ail this at ail. Well, I must hâve patience, 
I suppose ; and meantime I must wish you 
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good-night. I hâve half-a-dozen letters- 
waitîng to be read, and probably to be 
answered.' 

'Don't go yet,' said Madame de Presnel; 
' sit down again, Richard. Laure and her 
husband are coming in presently ; and this 
impetuosity of yours is disturbing ail my 
evenîng, and will give me a tiresome half- 
hour by myself before they arrive. As 
regards Miss Stanley, I assure you seri- 
ously, my invention is exhausted ; you will 
Write and you will telegraph ; after that, I 
don't see what you can do but wait. But 
for the rest, it is perfectly true ; you can 
be profoundly stupid at times, my dear ; I 
hâve noticed it in you ever since you were 
ten years old. I hâve seen you walk 
straight into a hedge, and then be abso- 
lu tely astohished to find it before your 
eyes. And you are exactly the same 
noAv.' 
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'What do you mean?' said Waring, 
sîtting down again. 

' I would not tell you for the world/ 
said Madame de Presnel, smiling ; ' it is a 
triumph of my intelligence over y ours 
that charms me, and that I would on no 
account part wîth. Lady Sarah Capel 
came in for ten minutes before dinner/ 
Madame de Presnel went on, changing the 
subject abruptly ; 'she had just left when 
you arrived, and as she is one of my 
oldest friends, I may be permitted to abuse 
her a little. The préjudice that exists 
against people's abusing their best friends, 
shows what a want of délicate perception 
there is in humanity; one does it with 
such a good conscience, so entirely without 
malice. Now when one is defending 
people, there is apt to be some arrière 
pensée that quite defeats one's good inten- 
tions, and turns one into a traitor against 
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one's wîll ; half the time one îs agreeing in 
one's heart with the other side.' 

' Yes, I know you like to say that sort 
of thîng about yourself/ said Waring, 
placidly, ^ and ail that being the case, I 
hope you abuse me as much as possible.' 

' Not you, Richard. I make exceptions ; 
my rule is not an universal one. But to 
return to Lady Sarah, to whoin for that 
matter I said very much the same as I am 
saying to you — I wonder, by-the-by, that 
you never met her before ; but I suppose 
you were always away in the early spring, 
when she had the habit of coming to Paris. 
She is treating her granddaughter with a 
want of tact which would astonish me, if I 
did not know how tactless Englishwomen 
of a certain class can be under certain 
circumstances. She will unquestionably 
bring matters to a crisis and drive Ottilie 
into some wild pièce of foUy before three 
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weeks are over. Oh, I know you don't agrée 
with me ; but as I hâve told you before, I 
know the world, so far bb young gîrls are 
concerued, better than you do. Ottîlie îs 
a charmîng gîrl, as we are ail agreed ; but 
she îs extremely human, notwîthstanding, 
and îs at présent so în love wîth her own 
émancipation from control that any oppo- 
sition from her grandmother is sure to drive 
her in precisely the opposite direction. Lady 
Sarah by her présent mode of action will 
precipitate everything she most wishes to 
prevent.' 

^I don't agrée with you about Miss 
Capel, no,' said Waring, looking straight 
before hira. 

' I know you don't, my dear ; and so in 
good time hère comes Laure to prevent 
our quarrelling about her for the hun- 
dredth time. I wonder what I should 
hâve done with Laure, if she had taken 
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to behaving in her degree like Ottîlie CapeL 
I suppose I should hâve lost my présence 
of mind, and shown myself as wanting in 
tact as Lady Sarah.' 

Laure who, followed by her husband^ 
had just entered the room, fluttered up ta 
kîss her mother, nodding to Waring as she 
passed. 

' I didn't know you were to be hère to- 
night, Richard/ she said, ^ that is what I 
told you to-day ; I never see you except at 
mamma's. What was it you were saying 
about Lady Sarah ? Has she arrived ? I 
must go and see her at once. Luigi, I 
must introduce you to Lady Sarah Capel ; 
she is the most charming old woman in the 
world. Why do you look so, mamma ?' 

'I am only amazed,' said Madame de 
Presnel, smiling, 'at your description of 
Lady Sarah. Certainly she would allow 
no one but herself to call her old, and 
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ît is not everyone who would consider 
lier charming.' 

'But she is old/ said Laure, opening 
her eyes, * and I, at any rate, hâve always 
found her charming. She used to think 
me a very good little girl, Luigi, with 
perfect manners, and a pattern to her 
grandchildren ; she has often told me so. 
I shall take you to call on her at once. 
Luigi makes love to ail the English old 
ladies, mamma ; and they make so much 
of him in return, that he is getting quite 
spoiled. Therè are so many old women 
in Rome. Richard, will you come and 
dine with me, and meet Lady Sarah Capel?' 

' Naturally I shall be delighted,' he said, 
'but only on condition that you don't 
expect me and Lady Sarah to make love 
to each other. From the little I hâve 
seen of her, I am convinced it would be 
a failure.' 
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' Oh, no,' said Laure, opening her eyes 
again, ' I should never expect you to make 
love to anyone, Richard. I don't believe 
you would know how to set about it. Do 
you know Lady Sarah, then? Where 
did you meet her? Was she at Ottîlîe 
Capel's this afternoon? Do you know, 
inamma, Ottilîe was quîte like other people 
to-day ; and she rides beautifully.' 

'Why should she not ride well?' said 
Madame de Presnel. ' It îs not an un- 
common accomplishment among English 
girls. Are you going, Richard? It is 
not late, I assure you.' 

^I must go; I really hâve writing to 
do,' he said. ' I only waited to shake 
hands with Laure. I hâve a pile of letters 
waiting for me.' 

^Come and dine with me to-morrow,' 
said Madame de Presnel, accompanying 
him to the door. ' I need not say you 
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will be welcome. Between you and me 
that is lïierely a phrase.' 

'Thank you; but to-morrow I hâve 
promised to dine with Van Bruggen/ he 
answered, 'at hîs restaurant, which he 
déclares îs the best in Rome. I don't 
know that I altogether trust his judg- 
ment; but he is very good company, 
whatever his dinners may be.' 

The next morning Waring telegraphed 
to New York. In a few hours the answer 
came back in two words : 

' Already sailed.^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

' A VERY DISHONEST, PALTRY BOY.' 

At the appointed hour for his dinner 
wîth Van Bruggen, Warîng made his way 
to the restaurant whîch the artîst fre- 
quented. But on arrivîng there, a note 
was put înto his hand by a waîter, în- 
forming him that his friend had been 
suddenly called from Rome on business, 
and that the fulfihnent of their engage- 
ment must be postponed till another day. 
Waring therefore ordered his dinner, and 
disposed himself for a solitary meal. 
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He was seated awaiting it with his 
^Ibow on the table and a newspaper spread 
eut before him, when looking through his 
spectacles down the long room, noting one 
thing and another with his usual observ- 
ant gaze, he caught sight of Howell seated 
si a small table at a little distance, dining 
by himself off an English beefsteak. He 
also had a newspaper before him propped 
up against a wine-flask, and was perusing 
it with apparent interest; glancing up 
from it, however, from time to time with 
the brilliant eyes which gave distinction 
and character to his pale features. It was 
probably at this restaurant, Waring re- 
ilected, that Yan Bruggen had first met 
him; and it crossed his mind that hère 
was an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted himself with the man who was 
exciting such lively interest among several 
of his friends in Rome. Van Bruggen's 
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information that Howell came from Nor- 
ton Row had not impressed him strongly 
at first ; there are many thousands of me» 
in Norton Row. But the fact had since 
returned to his memory as one affording^ 
a possible élue to the history of a man 
whose history he felt had become of im- 
portance to him. It had become of sa 
much importance that he even debated 
the propriety of writing to his agent at 
Norton Row to make some inquiries on 
the subject. His immense dislike ta 
meddling in other people's affairs, ta 
constituting himself even remotely the 
inquisitor of another man's life, held him 
back still from taking such a step. And 
yet on the other hand, though he refused 
to accept Madame de Presnel's estimate of 
Miss Capel, it was impossible to feel more 
strongly than he did the disastrous possi- 
bilities that might resuit from a young 
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girl's blind enthusîasm. It was no affair 
of hîs ; no, he repeated to hîmself, nothîng 
could be less hîs affaîr ; and nevertheless, 
a vivid realîzation of what those possibili- 
ties might be, frora time to time took 
possession of his mînd and threatened to 
sweep away hîs calmer judgment." 

He was stîll debatîng at the close of 
dînner — an excellent dînner, he dîd not 
faîl to note, justîfyîng hîs fnend's judg- 
ment în such matters — whether he should 
speak to Howell or not, when the poînt 
was settled for hîm by Howell hîmself 
risîng from hîs chair and walkîng up the 
room to the table where Waring was 
seated. 

*We hâve met once or twice at Mîss 
Capel's,' he said, în hîs slîghtly melancholy 
voîce, and wîthout any prelimînary. ^I 
should be glad to hâve some talk wîth 
you, îf you find ît agreeable.' 

VOL. II, 
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* Certaînly, it will give me pleasure/ 
said Waring. ' Sit down, won't you ? IVe 
just ordered some coffee. Will you hâve 
a cigar?' 

He passed hîs çîgar-ease across the table, 
but Howell declîned the proffered cîvility. 

'Thank you, I smoke nothing but a 
pipe,' he said, ' and I haven't got it with 
me. I don't often smoke.' 

He sat down, and resting his arms on 
the table before him, began to turn over 
the newspaper Waring had been reading. 
It was an Italian journal, and pushing it 
away from him in a moment, he thrust his 
hands into his poekets, threw back his 
head, and presently began to talk. He 
started by asking Waring for the Italian 
version of some news he had just seen in 
his English paper ; but he hardly waited 
for the answer. He had set himself to 
talk, and he had not talked five minutes 
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before Waring perceived, what he had had 
no opportunity of dîscoverîng on the two 
occasions on which he had previously met 
him, that the man possessed one of the 
rarest gifts with which Nature endows 
mankind, the gift of beautiful and éloquent 
speech. His words came not simply Avith- 
out hésitation, but without offensiveness. 
He said nothing but what was to the pur- 
pose of the argument he had chosen to 
start, and he said it admirably. Waring, 
himself a somewhat silent man, reluctant 
like most Englishmen, to talk for talking's 
sake, was in every way qualified to admire 
and appreciate the gift of éloquence in 
another. His own share in the conversa- 
tion was limited to brief questions and 
briefer answers ; nor did he désire more ; 
he was captivated by this rich and bount- 
eous flow of words. Howell gesticulated 
hardly at ail as he spoke ; his eyes even, 

c2 
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seeined to grow less restless, and to take a 
steady glow of inspiration instead of their 
usual fitful light. He was a Radical, and 
he was talking like a working-man Radical ; 
but his large éloquence invested even what 
was trite and commonplace in his opinions 
with a far-reaching interest, a world-embrac- 
ing purpose, whilst his voice, an extremely 
sympathetic one, as has been said, aided 
and emphasised his words. Waring un- 
derstood now how his friend Van Bruggen 
had been fascinated, why he had introduced 
him to Miss Capel, wherein lay the charm 
that held Miss Capel herself. 

' I don't, by any means, agrée with ail 
you hâve been saying/ he remarked, pre- 
sently, ' we hold différent views, I perceive, 
on several points. But you must allow 
me to say that I never heard an argument 
more admirably put. Do you speak much 
in public T 
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Howell, who had dropped înto silence, 
did not at once answer. He seemed to be 
thinkîng of somethîng else, and not instant- 
ly to hâve caught the question. 

' Never,' he said then, turning his eyes 
vaguely on Waring, ' I never spoke in 
jpublic in my life.' 

^ Never ?' said Waring, in some surprise. 
*That is a mistake on your part,' he con- 
tinued, smiling; 'unless I am much de- 
ceived, y ou hâve a gift of oratory that 
ought to do good service with the public. 
We are in some sort compatriots, I be- 
lieve,' he went on, in a moment, ^ you come 
from Norton Row, I understand.' 

' From Norton Row, sir ? What should 
make you think that ? I never was there 
even ; I come from a différent part of the 
country altogether.' 

He spoke with a slight accent of sur- 
prise, but indifferently otherwise as before. 
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Nevertheless thîs time Waring felt almost 
convinced that he was lying. 

* I hâve been misînforraed, apparently/ 
. was ail he said, however, in answer. 'I 

am înterested în Norton Row myself, ' 
he went on. * I hâve sorae propertj 
there.' 

'What sort of property? MîUs, I 
suppose ?' 

^No, not mills; cottages, workmen's 
houses, which I built sorae ten years ago, 
on an estate I hâve there.' 

* Well, it's a good învestment, no doiibt^ 
in a place like Norton Row,' said Howell. 

' A safe one, at any rate, as investments 
go. I am no speculator, and not much of 
a man of business ; a moderate return witb 
moderate trouble is what I most care for. 
I hâve an agent, of course; but I go to 
look after my property myself from time 
to time ; so, though I don't live there, I 
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» 

hold myself in some sort a Norton Row 
man.' 

A pause. If Warîng had communîcated 
thèse détails in the hope of inspiring his 
companion with an answering frankness^ 
he was disappointed. They had had the 
effect apparently of silencing hîm. Though 
he could talk, he could not, it might 
seem, converse. In fact, his manner had 
changed ; his tone had grown duUer and 
more indiffèrent ; the flow and brilhancy 
that had distinguished his speech but now, 
were altogether quenched. In a minute 
"Waring went on, 

' Though I hâve no property in mills, I r 
take a good deal of interest in them,' he 
said ; ^ as is natural, ail my tenants being 
mill-hands. There are thèse co-operative 
mills, for instance, that hâve been getting 
themselves into shape in thèse last few 
years. That is a subject whîch, with the 
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views you hold, mîght interest you also, 
I imagine.' 

Coffee had been brought, and Howell 
had turned at that moment to stop a 
passing waiter and ask him to bring some 
milk. ^ Black coffee is a sort of poison I 

4 

can't stand,' he said, with a rougher accent 
than he had yet used. ^Well, you shall 
bave some too,' he continued, addressing 
a mewing cat who was creeping about the 
restaurant, and had leaped into a chair at 
bis side. He emptied the milk-jug into 
bis saucer and set it on the ground. That 
donc, he turned again to Waring. 

^ I can't bear to see a créature hungry,' 
he said ; ' it's a weakness of mine ; and I 
tell you, sir, there's nothing on earth I 
wouldn't do, rather than go hungry my- 
self. If it came to nothing else, I would 
put a pistol to my head and bave done 
with it. I daresay now you've never 
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known what hunger, real hunger, is ; that 
you hâve never been without your dinner 
in your life.' 

' Often,' said Waring, smîling, ^ one 
doesn't find a dinner awaiting one ready 
cooked every day in the wilds of Africa 
and America, and that is where a good 
deal of my time has been spent of late 
years. Yes, yes, I know what hunger 
is; 

^Ah, that's différent,' said Howell; 'no, 
you can never hâve known hunger as IVe 
known it, the sort of hunger that turns 
men into wild beasts, when there's a great 
city full of food ail round them, and not a 
morsel to be had to eat.' 

He leant hîs elbow on the table, prop- 
ping hîs chin on his hand. ' You said just 
now,' he said, ' that you dîdn't agrée with 
-ail my views. Well, I daresay you don't. 
You hâve never had my expérience, nor 
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anythîng like it. Did you ever hâve a 
sîster ?' 

' Never.' 

' Well, I liad, and I saw lier die of star- 
vatîon when she was eight years old and I 
was not ten. Men don't seem to care 
much ^bout theîr sîsters, as a rule, and 
if mine had lived to grow up, I might 
hâve cared for her as little as anyone 
else ; but she was my playfellow ; and she 
died of hunger. One doesn't rçad of that 
sort of thing in books ; some charitable 
person always steps in and prevents the 
worst. But there was no one to prevent 
my sister dying. I remember it as if it 
had been yesterday. There was not a 
single crumb of anything to eat in the 
house. I had been to a neighbour's house^ 
and a little friend of mine had given me 
half her breakfast. It was not much, for 
we were ail starving just then, but I was 
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glad enough of ît ; I had had nothîng to 
eat for nearly twenty-four hours. I was 
only a little chap and I never thought of 
takîng it home. And when I got home 
my sîster was lyîng at the point of death, 
and my mother was cryîng out that if she 
had had a mouthful of food to gîve her, it 

might hâve saved her life. I can tell you, 
sir, that if I hâve never felt remorse since, 
I felt it then, when I saw the child die 
and thought she might hâve had my 
breakfast.' 

' Most lîkely, as matters were, it would 
bave made no différence,' said Waring^ 
kindly. 

' I don't know, indeed, very likely not ; 
but I didn't look at it in that way, then. 
My mother died before the month was 
out. There was food then, but she died 
of hunger as surely as the child did. Now 
you can understand, perhaps, why we 
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don't look at things the saine way. None 
of your relations were ever starved to 
death, TU answer for it.' 

^ And so,' he went on, as Waring dîd not 
immediately reply, 'I can't bear to see 
even a dumb brute hungry now.' 

He stooped down and took the cat on 
his knee as he spoke. Waring had not 
immediately answered, through the diffi- 
culty of finding words that should seem to 
himself neither trite nor irrelevant. How- 
ell's story, which he had told very quietly, 
had touched him not a little, and he felt 
small inclination to appeal to the order of 
the Universe, to which such matters are 
not unfrequently referred, when the order- 
ing was ail in his own favour. No, cer- 
tainly none of his relations had ever died 
of hunger. 'You must hâve suffered a 
great deal ; I am very sorry for you,' was 
ail he said, finally. 
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' Sorry, sorry — ' said Howell, with the 
rougher accent into which he occasîonally 
fell, ' there's plenty of sorrow in the world^ 
but ft ne ver y et discovered that it did 
much good or filled anyone's stomach. It's 
easy for men to be sorry with their hands 
in their pockets. I would rather any day 
see a five-pound note than ail the sorrow 

that is going about ' He broke off, and 

resumed in another manner. ^All thèse 
matters,' he said, ^ are to be set straight, 
our reformers tell us, and both you and I, 
sir, may live to see the day. But from what 
you were saying the other night at dinner, 
I don't suppose you take much interest in 
social reforms yourself.' 

'I take the greatest interest in them,' 
said Waring. ^ I think they are urgently 
needed ; though practically I find little 
time at présent to give to them. My 
thoughts and occupations hâve to lie. in 
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another direction altogether. What words 
of mine are you alluding to in particular ? 
Do you mean what I saîd about the 
Campagna ?' * 

'Well, I was alluding to your whole 
tone,' said Howell ; ' but let us say the 
C ampagna ' 

'Ah, the Campagna. But there we 
were dealing with théories and dreams, 
not with practical questions. You don't 
believe much in that scheme of yours 
yourself, I imagine.' 

' Certainly I do,' said Howell, staring ; 
' I believe in it implicitly. Why not ? I 
hâve worked it out in my own mind over 
and over again. The thing has been 
begun on a small scale already ; of course 
you know that ; there is nothing impossi- 
ble in it. And my scheme is a thousand 
times more practicable than a hundred 
others that are brought before the public* 
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' Well, that's not saying much for ît, is 
ît ?' said Waring. 

' You thînk not ? Well, I am of course 
prepai^ed to hear that sort of thing said. 
There was never a great undertaking pro- 
jected yet that îts faîlure has not been 
predîcted over and over again till the 
thîng was accomplîslied. But I thînk, sir, 
if you would take the trouble to study the 
prospectus, you would see that the scheme 
has been well thought out, and that faîlure 
is next to impossible.' 

He drew a bundle of printed papers 
from his pocket as he spoke, and, selectîng 
one, passed ît across the table to Waring. 
Waring glanced at ît as ît lay there, then 
looked at Howell. 

' Do you see any prospect,' he said^ ' of 
your shares being taken up ?' 

' Certainly I do,' he answered, staring 
again. 'I tell you, sir, the thing is a 
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dead success when once it is started. 
More than that ; I may even tell you in 
confidence that I see my way at this 
moment to a sum of money that will set 
ît on as firm a basis as was ever needed 
for working a scheme.' 

'Ah — ' saîd Waring. 'Well, I am na 
speculator, Mr. Howell ; I never yet risked 
money in a scheme of this kind, and I 
never intend to. I can only, therefore, 
wish your undertaking every success it 
may deserve.' 

He rose as he spoke and began to put 
on his great-coat. Howell made no move- 
ment to foUow his example. He sat as 
before with his elbow on the table, gaz- 
ing moodily before him in silence, one 
hand supporting his chin, the other 
mechanically stroking the cat that still 
lay on his knee. AU at once he looked up. 
'Mr. Waring — ' he began, in a tone of appeal. 
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At that moment a letter was handed to 
him by a waiter. He broke ofF in what 
he was about to say, and, opening ît 
without ceremony, read ît through. Hîs 
face flushed ; he glanced up at Warîng, 
then down at the letter again, and uttered 
a sort of laugh. 

'Do you know Miss Grant,' he said, 
' the young lady who dined at Miss Capel's 
hoiise ?' 

' I . hâve met her once or twice,' said 

9 

Waring; 'why do you ask?' 

' This letter is from her — I always hâve 
my letters addressed hère, it's more con- 
venient — and she's got an idea in her 
head, Heaven knows how, that I am some 
great hero or patriot in disguise. She 
knows l'm poor — anyone may know that ; 
and she and her friends, she says, hâve 
been getting up a subscription to help me. 
She has sent me the money in this letter.' 

VOL. II. D 
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He laughed agaîn and pulled a small 
packet of notes out of the envelope. 
^ Well, they'll help to keep me going for 
a tîme, at any rate,' he said, 

' Good God !' said Waring, ' yoii're not 
going to take that money ?' 

' Why not ?' said Howell, blankly. ' Oh,' 
he said, with a short laugh, thrusting 
the notes into his pocket,. ' IVe no pre- 
tence to be a hero really, you know, and 
money is money. That is how I look at it/ 

Waring stopped a passing waiter and 
demanded his bill. ' Look hère,' he said, 
turning again to Howell, 'don't take the 
money those poor girls hâve sent. I know 
something of the life of art-students, and 
how little they hâve, as a rule, to spare. 
If you're so hard up, I would rather help 
you myself.' 

' I ne ver said I was hard up,' said the 
other, with some sulkiness ; ' I said that 
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money is money. But if you're thinking 
anything more about those shares, sir, 
that is a matter we can go into iramedi- 
ately. I shall be delighted, of course, to 
^xplaîn everythîng to you.' 

He dived into hîs pocket for his bundle 
of papers agaîn, but Warîng stopped him. 

' No such thing,' he saîd ; ' send Miss 
Grant back her money, and Fil lend you 
enough to keep you goîng, as you say, for 
a time. Why, in God's name, don't you 
settle yourself to some honest work, and 
give up scheming and speculating?' 

' Speculating ! — who the devil says l'm 
speculating ?' said Howell. ' I give you 
my Word of honour the thing's as sure as 
death ; there's not an ounce of spéculation 
in it. As for this,' puUing out the packet 
of notes and turning it over, ' it's not 
worth speaking about ; a mère trifle any- 
one could spare ; and though you're very 

d2 
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good to interest yourself in my affaîrs, sir^ 
I see no reason in the world why I should 
send it back — none whatever. If you 
mean that you'U lend me some money, 
that is another matter altogether. I never 
refuse a good offer, never.' 

^ Bring a pen and înk and some paper/ 
said Waring to the waiter, who had re- 
turned with his bîll. He sat down agaîn 
at the table. 'Now/ he said to Howell^ 
'sooner than that you should rob those 
girls of the money they can so ill afford, I 
am ready to advance you instead whatever 
sum they may hâve sent. If you ^\dll 
Write a note to Miss Grant, re-enclosing it, 
I will see that she gets it safely.' 

Howell threw himself back in his chair 
and folded his arms. 'Upon my soûl, I 
don't know why I should,' he said, with a 
pétulant accent; ^ money is money, as I 
said before ; theirs is as good as yours,. 
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and if one once turns one's back on good 
fortune, it may never come again.' 

' It never will from that quarter, at any 
rate,' said Waring, drîly ; ' my slight ac- 
quain tance with Miss Grant justifies me in 
saying that.' 

' Do you mean you would try to prevent 
it?' 

' I most certainly should.' 

Howell was silent a minute, his hands 
clasped behind his head. ' Damn it ail, I 
don't care,' he said at last ; ^ your money 
is as good as theirs, if it cornes to that. 
But in that case I hâve every right to 
demand that I should not be a loser.' 

'You shall not be a loser,' said Waring. 
' I hâve told you so already. AUow me 
to see that packet of notes ; hère are 
writing materials,' as the waiter returned ; 
^ you can, if you will, write to Miss Grant 
without delay.' 
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He counted the notes. It was not a 
large sum that the foolish girls had scraped 
together; Waring found no difficulty in 
replacîng ît at once. Taking a similar 
amount from his pocket-book, he passed it 
across the table to Howell, in exchange for 
the letter that the latter presently handed 
to him. 

'That point,' he said, 'is settled. There 
is another, on which it would gratify me a 
good deal to hâve some information, if 
possible. You say that you see your way 
to obtaining a large sum of money before 
long. Might I ask from what quarter you 
expect it ?' 

' No,' said Howell, sulkily, ' you seem to 
me to take a damned deal too much 
interest in my aifairs. That is my secret.' 

' In that case there is nothing more to 
be said,' answered Waring, putting the 
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letter in his pocket and rising. Howell 
also rose. 

' You will understand me,' he saidjj'ather 
deprecatingly, as Waring turned to go, ' in 
business transactions even a moment's 
indiscrétion may sometimes ruin one'& 
prospçcts altogether.' 

' I understand perfectly,' said Waring, 
'and as we at any rate, Mr. Howell, hâve 
no further business to transact together, I 
will wish you good-evening.' 

Waring, as he walked back to his hôtel, 
debated in his own mind what was likely 
to be truth and what falsehood in ail that 
Howell had been saying to him. He found 
himself quite unable to décide. If Howell 
lied, he lied with a coolness and certainty 
that aflfbrded no due in the matter ; his 
auditors had to fall back on probabilities. 
Nevertheless, Waring's debate had one 
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practîcal resuit. Before going to bed that 
night he wrote and posted a few lines to 
his agent at Norton Row. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOME BLOSSOMS OF SPRING. 

Waring had an especial likîng for the 
villa gardens of Rome. It was through 
contrast perhaps -vvith the tropical forests 
and unreclaimed wîlds in which so much 
of his later life had been spent, that he 
found a particular charm in their ordered 
beauty, their terraces and statues, the 
shade of their classic evergreens and the 
sunny spaces of their lawns. He divided 
his leîsure tîme a good deal between them 
and the Campagna, findîng an answering 
spell in each to meet his diifering moods, 
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and more of the atmosphère of bygone 
Rome than in the Roman streets, even 
perhaps than in the Roman ruîns. Their 
past was less rudely touched, theîr senti- 
ment less disturbed by the clamorous 
demands of to-day. 

On the afternoon foUowing his interview 
with Howell, he made his way to the Pam- 
fili Doria Gardens. The irritation caused 
by that interview had hardly yet subsided ; 
he was disgusted beyond measure with thè 
m an himself and at having become in any 
way involved in his aiFairs. Waring had 
a tolerably even temper, but Howell had 
roused in him a sensé of exaspération that 
he could not at once get rid of. It awoke 
with him in the moming, and hung about 
him through his work, tiU he started at 
last for a long walk to recover, if possible, 
his equanimity. It was another of those 
lovely days that already in February 
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vîsit Rome, chasing the chill of winter 
irom the air and fiUing it with the sweet 
suprgestiveness that more reluctantly waits 
upon the sprîng of colder climes. AU 
Rome seemed abroad, walking, drivîng^ 
sunning îtself fearlessly in the benign 
warmth and light untouched as y et by 
the fierce, antagonistic breath of summer. 
Waring, too, as he walked along, felt the 
suave influence of the * day ; by the time 
he reached the Pamfili Doria Gardens he 
was experiencing something of that con- 
tent in living because simply to live is a 
delight, which spring breathes iike a pure 
fragrance recovered from the childhood of 
man, from the childhood of the world, into 
every human heart. 

An empty carriage with a nodding 
coachman on the box was waiting before 
the gâtes of the gardens ; but the gardens 
themselves seemed deserted. They lay Iike 
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eiichanted ground in their stillness and 
sunshine as Warîng wandered on, seeing 
and meeting no living créature. Presently, 
however, walking up one of the slopes that 
lead to the highest point o£ the vast enclo- 
sure, he saw before him two figures in 
whom, as he gained upon them, he recog- 
nised Miss Capel and her old peasant com- 
panion. The ascent was a long one, and 
Ottilie, with her arm round Tante Lena's 
waist, was helping her with ail her young 
strength up the hill. Now and then with 
some freakish impulse she half urged, half 
carried the old woman forward in a short 
breathless run, standing still then to laugh 
and be scolded, and presently to begin 
again. She turned when she reached the 
top of the slope and confronted Waring. 
Her face was lighted tip with animation ; 
a charming bloom, the bloom of youth and 
health and gaiety, was on her cheeks ; she 
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wore a grey dress and a wide black shady 
hat, imder which the glance of her bright 
eyes seemed even brîghter than usual.. 
Over her arm she carrîed a thîck grey 
shawl, which, when Waring came up to 
her, she was unfolding and spreading on 
the ground under a tree. She greeted 
him with a sinile as gay as her mood — a 
mood that in its fresh buoyancy contrasted 
with the more serions aspect under which 
he had hitherto known her, and yet in no 
sensé jarred with it; since each had its 
origin in the young expanding force and 
vitality that seemed to inspire ail her ac- 
tions, and constituted in his eyes one of 
her more exquisite charms. 

'This,' he said, ' is a pleasure I did not 
expect. I did not know your aunt ever 
ventured so far from home.' 

' It is the first time,' Miss Capel answer- 
ed. ' I thought it might do her good on 
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this lovely day to see soine grass and trees. 
But I don't know that she enjoys it much 
after ail. Thèse things are about her at 
home ; she has not to go in search of them, 
and that makes so much différence.' 

Her face changed a little. She looked 
with solicitude at the old woman, who was 
seated now on the grey shawl, leanîng 
back against a tree, and who, after her 
usual stiif and silent greeting to Waring, 
had closed her eyes. Out hère, in the 
open air and sunlight, she looked even 
more shrivelled, more wrinkled than in 
the house. Nothing probably would hâve 
induced her to put on a bonnet, but she 
wore her unbecoming bourgeois dress, the 
black cap and lilac ribbons and black silk 
gown, with the addition of a large black 
cloak or cape. An immense green peasant 
umbrella to shade her from the sun com- 
pleted her costume. In a minute she 
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roused herself, and drawîng a clean hand- 
kerchief from her pocket, covered her face 
with it and leaned back as before, as though 
to compose herself to sleep. 

' You must not sit hère too long, Tante 
Lena.' said Ottilie ; ' ît is not really sum- 
mer, you know, and it will not do for you 
to rîsk getting a chîU. But if you want 
to rest, I will go on a little way for sonie 
ilowers and corne back to you in a few min- 
utes. Would you like that, Tante Lena ?' 

The old woman nodded without speak- 
îng. Ottilie looked at her again, then 
moved away from the shadow from the 
tree and began to walk across the grass, 
starred with anémones as the grass in 
Roman gardens îs wont to be in early 
spring, towards a little mound where the 
flowers seemed to grow more thickly than 
elsewhere. Waring foUowed her and 
walked at her side. Neither of them spoke 
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at first. Ottilie's face had brightened 
again as she passed out of the shade inta 
the sunlight ; she looked happy. From 
time to time she stooped to pick a flower ; 
now and then she stood still, looking 
round -svith her bright eyes, drinking in^ 
as it were, the balmy influence of the day, 
the charm of the gentle air, of the flowery 
grass, of the silence under which lay ail 
the awakening forces of the year's new 
life. As for Waring, again the feeling 
came to him that he had had in riding 
home from the Campagna — the sensé that 
the world was wide, that it was beautiful ; 
that for him also it still held something of 
youthful hope, yes, something even of the 
illusions of youth. 

He was the first to speak. 

'You want some flowers — >vill you ac- 
cept thèse ?' he said, giving her a handful 
he had gathered. ' I know few things more 
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chamiing,' he went on, ' than the anémones 
in the Roman gardens at this season. It î& 
rather a fashion, you know, to come and 
pick them.' 

* I am sorry for it/ said Miss Capel, with 
some abruptness. ^ I don't like doing 
things that are the fashion.' 

' Not even pickîng flowcrs ? That seems 
to me an innocent fashion enough/ said 
Waring, ' and one that has its rise in the 
nature of things. Everyone likes picking 
flowers.' 

*Do they?' she said, doubtfuUy. 'But 
I think that when things that are natural 
become the fashion, it is worst of ail ; they 
are not natufal any more. And it seems 
to me a sort of insuit to a thing that is 
good in itself, or even only pleasant, to do 
it because other people do it.' 

She spoke with a sort of véhémence, as 
though in protest against some long con- 
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tested wrong, and walked on with a rapid 
step, paying no further heed to the flowers 
at her feet. 

' Ah, there I can't agrée with you,' said 
Waring in answer ; ' it is allowing the fools 
too much advantage, as we know, to leave 
them ail the good and pleasant thîngs. 
And you don't mean, do you, that the 
mère fact of a number of people doing the 
same thîng as yourself makes you dislike 
it ? That îs a feeling I should never hâve 
suspected in you.' 

' I think, Mr. Waring,' said Ottilie gaify, 
and slackening her pace, ' you must hâve a 
very bad opinion of me. You imagine I 
think so many things that 'never even 
enter my head. No, indeed ! Why, if the 
whole population of Rome were out hère 
picking flowers, I would join them glad- 
ly. But that is quite différent from 
doing a thing because it is the fashion ; 
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that seems to make it meaningless at once.' 
' You don't like what is conventional, in 
short,' said Waring, smiling. 

' No, oh, no,' she said, impulsively ; ' it 

stifles me But that is a foolish thing 

to say,' she went on directly. ' Of course 
there are certain conventionalities one 
must confonn to ; it would be mère egot- 
ism not to do so. That is what makes 

things so difficult, I suppose And 

that is why I love my own home so much. 
It is ail real there. Our people may hâve 
hard lives, and perhaps sordid lives ; I do 
not know. I am told that peasants are 
very sordid, but I hâve had no expérience 
of it ; they hâve ail been very good to me 
always. But, whatever the life is, it is 
real, and very close to nature ; it is as 
real as the trees and the mountains. I 
suppose, if I could make my own Utopia, 
it would be to hâve lives as real and 

E 2 
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genuine as theirs, only not hard and sordid 
at ail.' 

* Yes, that is a very good Utopia,' said 
Waring, 'and as likely to be realised as 
any other I ever heard of. I perceîve/ 
he went on, *your heart îs still in your 
mountains. Rome has establîshed no 
claîms upon it at alL' 

'That would be impossible,' she an- 
swered. ' Rome makes larger claims upon 
one than other places could, I think. 
Everyone must feel that. And I hâve 

been happy hère, too, in many ways 

But I do long to go home, that îs true,. 
if it were only on my aunt's account.' 

She looked back to where the old peas- 
ant woman was seated in the shade of 
the tree. 'We must go back to her,' 
she said. 'She was tired with her walk 
up the hill, but it will not do for her 
to sit very long. You look tired too, 
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Mr. Waring,' she added, as he took off 
his hat, and stood for a moment facîng 
the breeze. ' Hâve you been walking far, 
or are you not strong?' 

' Oh, I am very strong,' he answered, 
smiling, *but I had a bad fever a few 
months ago, and I feel the effects of it 
still sometimes. That îs ail/ 

'Is Rome a very good place to come 
to after a fever?' said Miss Capel after 
a pause. 'I should be afraid in your 
place of falling ill again.' 

^ No, Rome agrées with me always, and 
it was not a malaria fever — nothing of 
that sort. I got it crossing America, 
and was laid up with it for six weeks 
in a little out-of the-way village.' 

' What, ail alone ? That must hâve been 
terrible for you,' said Ottilie. ^That is 
what I should most dread, I think ; not to 
be ill, but to be ill ail alone.' 
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'No, not alone ' He paused and 

hesitated a moment. He felt an extra- 
ordinary reluctance just then to open that 
perplexing page of hîs life, to speak of 
those entanglîng possibilîtîes that tîme 
seemed to be making no effort to unravel. 
But Ottilîe's candid eyes that seemed 
to inquire further, împelled hîm to speak. 

* It is a time I can't bear to think of/ 
he said. 'My illness cost another man 
his life. It was a stranger who nursed 
me ; a poor man emîgrating with hîs 
daughter from Norton Row, who stopped 
on his own journey to look after me. 
He caught the fever and died, leaving 
his daughter alone in the world.' 

'How sad, how very sad; yes, I can 
understand how y ou must hâve felt it/ 
said Ottilie, looking at him with exquisite 
sympathy in her eyes. ' What has become 
of his daughter ? Is she young ?' 
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'Yes, she is young. She retumed by 
lier own choice to New York, to stay for 
a time with an aiint, a poor woman, who 

« 

bas been settled there for some years.' 

' What will she do,' said Ottilie, * if she 
is ail alone in the world and poor ? That 
is so sad — ^yes, that is saddest of ail for a 
young girl. But perhaps she bas friends 
at Norton Row. Will she return there to 
work ? I beg your pardon,' she said, no- 
ticing a change in Waring's expression ; 
* r believe I may bave made some mis- 

take ' 

' Not at ail ; it is I who did not explain. 
I hardly know what Miss Stanley will do, 
or wbere she will go on ber first arrivai in 
England ; I hope to get a letter explaining 
ail tbis to me, and telling me wbere I may 
meet ber. She will not find work at Nor- 
ton Row, if I can prevent it. I hope some 
day to make ber my wife.' 
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^You are surprised?' he said, as Miss 
€apel did not immedîately speak. 

' Forgive me, I hâve no right to be sur- 
prised,' she answered ; ' it was only that 
I did not understand. I fancied, I hardly 
know why, from what you said — in short, 
I did not understand. Pray forgive my 
stupidity, and accept my good wishes,' she 
added. smiling a little. 

' You thought, I suppose,' said Waring, 
after a moment's hésitation, and not no- 
ticing her last words, * that Miss Stanley 
belongs to what is called a différent rank 
in life. You are quite right, she does ; 
but she has the qualities of gentleness of 
temper and refinement of mind that make 
the question of class an indiffèrent one. 
And on that point,' he added, * I should 
hâve thought I might count on you for 
both sympathy and understanding.' 

' Why ?' she said, very quickly. 
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' Because you hold, do you not ? — ^for- 
give me if I am mistaken — ^what are gene- 
rally called démocratie opinions conceming 
the différent classes of society.' 

Ottilie deliberated for a moment. * Yes', 
I hâve been told that before/ she said ; ' I 
bave been told that I am a democrat.' 

Waring could not help laughing. ^ Does 
that surprise you ?' he said. 

' No,' she answered, * it does not surprise 
me, but it vexes me a little. I do not 
want to be labelled with a big name. It 
seems to argue a presumption on my part 
which is altogether alien to my feelings. 
I do not — I think I told you so before — I 
do not profess to be able to instruct the 
world on great principles ; I am too inex- 
perienced, I know. But I myself belong 
to two classes ; that is how I came to 
think so much about it in the first in- 
stance. It has been the great problem 
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and difficulty of my lîfe, partly for reasons- 
that I need not trouble you with, but 
partly also because I hâve such strong 
sympathies with them both. To hold 
with my father's class, the. one in which 
hâve been chiefly brought up, would be 
easy in one sensé ; it would be simply to 
forget and to ignoré my mother and my 
mother's people. But in another sensé it 
is impossible to me. It is the one thing 
that I cannot and will not do, and no 
protest that I can make against it seems 
too strong. I cannot of course forget my 
éducation and the habits of ail my life 
since I was brought to England as a child ; 
I do not wish to do so ; I value them too 
much. But I can and must show that I 
care most of ail for the humanity under- 
lying ail thèse external and superficial 
différences. I honour my mother's memory 
by doing so as I désire to honour it.' 
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Ottilie, who had begun her speech a 
little sadly, ended it with great rapidity 
and animation. Waring smiled a little as 
he answered, 

' You mean,' he said, ' that you act 
through Personal feeling rather than 
through principle; 

Ottilie looked at him, suddenly calmed 
down. ' I do not want to, I do not mean 
to,' she said, ' I try to suppress ail strong 
Personal feeling. I only want to do what 
is right ; and I don't think it is right to be 
led away by one*s feelings. Why do you 
smile, Mr. Waring ? I am saying what is 
really true.' 

' I am sure you are,' he said, ' I believe 
you most implicitly. I think you deceive 
yourself a little, that is ail ; that you act 
more on both personal feeling and gênerai 
principles than you are quite aware of, 
and that perhaps, as you say, you hâve 
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not a great deal of expérience. Pray for- 
give my saying what I hâve perhaps no 
right to say.' 

^ You hâve ail the right that my talkîng 
to you on the subject can give you,' she 
said, quîckly, ' and I am obliged to you. I 
often wish I had some friend to tell me of 
my mistakes; I make a great many, I 
know. And I hâve not many frîends ; my 
grandmother did not care about my making 
any. But I don't want to talk about 
myself any more. I want to give you my 
good wishes, Mr. Waring. Indeed I wish 
you every possible happiness. Now shall 
we go back to Tante Lena?' 

They turned back towards the tree from 
which they had wandered some little dis- 
tance. Ottilie was the first to speak again. 

' I wished to ask you, Mr. Waring,' she 
said, with a slight effort, *whether you 
had lately seen Mr. Howell. He wanted 
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to speak to you, I know. I 'don't know 
what about.' 

' About the Campagna, I présume,' said 
Waring, calmly ; ' yes, I had a long con- 
versation with him yesterday evening.' 

He paused, but Ottilie made no immé- 
diate reply, and Waring hesitated whether 
to say more. Then a thought went through 
bis mind like a knife — a thought that had 
been présent with him more than once in 
thèse last days. ' Good God, if after ail 
she should fall into the hands of this 
adventurer.' He turned again to Ottilie. 

' You are aware,' he said, ' that the im- 
pression Mr. Howell has made on me is 
very différent from that he has made on 
you.' 

Miss Capel's colour heightened. * I am 
not aware — ' she began, impetuously, but 
checked herself. ' Ye»,' she said more 
quietly, ^ I hâve told you that Mr. Howell 
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made on mô a very favourable impression.' 

' On me he bas not/ said Waring, with 
more décision, ' and the conversation we 
had last night only confirmed my first 
opinion. He talked to me much more 
openly than he h as probably ever talked 
to you. He is not a gentleman ; and a 
slight incident that occurred proved to me 
that he has not even gentlemanly instincts.' 

Miss Capel's colour rose again. 'No 
such incident has come within my know- 
ledge,' she said, lifting her head rather 
high and looking straight before her. 
' But I am quite aware that he is not a 
gentleman,' she said, turning her eyes fuU 
on Waring. 

' I beg your pardon,' he answered. 

They walked on in silence to where 
Tante Lena was seated under the tree. 
She was leaning back as before, but she 
Tvas not sleeping; she had puUed the 
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landkerchief from her face, and was gazing 
before her, both hands tightly clasping the 
handle of the big umbrella that lay folded 
between her knees. Ottilie passed rapidly 
on without speaking, and stooping down, 
began to pick some flowers that grew at a 
little distance. Richard's eyes followed 
her for a moment ; then he turned to the 
old peasant woman. To her, at least, he 
could speak without constraint, and with 
some of the irritation that he felt. 

' Yesterday evening,' he said, * I had a 
long talk with Mr. Howell. I do not like 
him; he is not an honourable, I should 
doubt if he is even an honest man ; but he 
is clever in his way, and has had, I should 
judge, a hard Hfe. But of his past I can 
tell you.nothing. He is very reserved on 
the subject, and if he has anything to hide, 
he hides it well. It is possible, however, 
that in a few days I may be able to 
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give y OU more information about him/ 

The old woman nodded her head slowly 
two or three times, but did not speak. 

' In the meantime,' Waring went on^ 
' you will, if you take my advice, let mat- 
ters rest. Miss Capel, I am convinced, 
will only do — ^she is incapable of doing 
anything but what she feels to be right. 
Surely you can trust her.' 

' There is nothing else to be done,' said 
the old woman, heavily, letting her hands 
fall by her side. She straightened herself 
and sat upright, preparatory to rising. 
' You speak of my nièce with great confi- 
dence, sir,' she said ; ' you do not know of 
what she is capable. There is no action, 
however imprudent it may be, of which 
she is not capable, if it appear to her good 
and gênerons.' 

She began to lift herself stiffly up as she 
spoke. Waring looked again at Ottilie. 
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She was no longer picking flowers ; she 
was standing motionless with her back to- 
wards them, her head a little raised, her 
slender figure erect, her hands, which held 
a few loose blossoms, elasped behind her 
back. She turned at that moment, and 
seeing her aunt's movement, came quîckly 
towards her across the grass. But already, 
before she could corne up, Waring had 
helped the old woman to rise and opened 
the vast green umbrella to shade her from 
the Sun. Ottilie thanked him with a smile 
from which ail shadow of ofifence had 
passed. No ; though she hardly spoke 
again, there was nothîng but friendliness 
in her manner as they ail walked down the 
hîll together. 

The carnage, with the dozing coachman, 
was still waiting at the gâtes of the garden. 
Waring had intended to walk home ; but 
when Miss Capel invited him to drive back 
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with them, he did not refuse, and together 
they returned to Rome. At the door of 
his hôtel they stopped, and he got out. 
He stood for a moment leaning on the 
carriage door, and to-day he spoke some 
words that had been in his mind during 
their ride from the Campagna. 

^We are friends, I hope,' he said to 
Ottilie, with a slight emphasis on the 
iirst pronoun, in allusion to her words in 
the villa gardens. 

' I hope so,' she said, smiling. ' I know 
of no reason why we should not be. I 
should be happy to think of you as a 
friend.' 

A flower-woman with a basket full of 
violets had corne up to the carriage. War- 
ing selected two bunches and gave one to 
Tante Lena, and one to Miss Capel, who 
accepted it frankly and fastened it in front 
of her grey gown. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LADY SARAH's PROTÉGÉ. 

Lady Sarah Capel was not staying with 
Madame de Presnel, whose apartment was 
too lîmited în size to accommodate the 
suite of attendants with whom it pleased 
that august lady to travel. The courier 
had therefore engaged rooms in one of the 
big hôtels on the Piazza di Spagna, a 
locality preferred by Lady Sarah to the 
newer quart er and newer hôtels in the 
neighbourhood of the Quirinal. But she 
5pent a considérable part of her time with 
her friend, who had begged her to consider 
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lier apartment as hev real pied-à-terre in 
Rome. They had many acquaintances in 
common ; and Lady Sarah, who disliked 
hôtels as much as she disliked solitude, 
found it both amusing and convenient to 
receive lier visitors in Madame de PresneVs 
drawing-room, where she could make her- 
self perfectly at home whether her hostess 
were présent or absent. Madame de Pres- 
nel was, as a fact, generally absent. She 
had not received at ail, since her husband's 
death, and she not unfrequently found 
some engao;ement to take her away during 
the hours that Lady Sarah's visitors might 
be expected to call. Madame de Presnel 
was fond of society and had no intention 
whatever of giving it up. She and it 
suited each other too well. But it had 
been a relief, as it had been a necessity, to 
lay the burden down for a while after the 
Baron's death and her dàughter's marri- 
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âge ; and she was in no haste to résume it. 
Next season, when Laure's mourning would 
be over, it would be time enough to think 
of re-opening her house to such friends as 
would care to gather quietly round the 
hearth where neither wit nor wisdom nor 
a génial hospitality had ever been wanting. 
For the présent, therefore, while wiUing- 
ly receiving her old friend as her guest, 
she preferred to leave her to entertain her 
own visitors, which Lady Sarah was per- 
fectly ready to do, Society — society of 
her own kind, it will be understood — was 
as the breath of life to a woman who had 
lived ail her days^in public, and who might 
hâve been much embarrassed, or at least 
much surprised, by her own personality, 
had she been left with it alone for twenty- 
four hours. To read, with the swiftness 
and intelligence acquired by constant prac- 
tice, newspapers, pamphlets, letters, the 
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last new book, the latest political gossip^ 
the latest fashionable scandai ; to live in 
the world, of the world, for the world, had 
become more than second nature to her ; 
it was the only nature that she recognîsed ; 
and she had probably ceased to contem- 
plate, though there îs no reason to sup- 
pose she refused her belief in, any state of 
existence where an order of things that so 
admirably satisfied her tastes and préju- 
dices should find no place. Nor was there 
any city in which she found an atmosphère 
more thoroughly congenial than in Rome. 
She spoke Italian perfectly, and had rela- 
tions with great personages of many shades 
of opinion. There were days when the 
discreet tread of well-bred feet, the sub- 
dued rustle of satin and velvet were com- 
îng and going ail through the afternoon 
hours on the wide staircase leading to 
Madame de Presnel's apartment, where for 
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a twelvemonth past the echoes had hardly 
been awakened. 

Corning in one afternoon, however, 
about five o'clock — ^it was the day suc- 
ceeding that of Miss Capel's visit to 
the Pamfili Doria Gardens — Madame de 
Presnel found Lady Sarah alone except for 
the présence of one visitor, a young man 
with whom she herself was unacquainted, 
but who was presently introduced to her 
by the naine of Arthur Manners. He was 
a slim young man, with a serions and 
decorous face, short light-coloured hair, 
neatly-cut, reddish whîskers, and an attire 
absolutely faultless in fashion and style, 
from the tip of his boots to the hat he 
held in his hand as he stood preparing to 
take leave. Lady Sarah, who was in one 
of her most gracions moods, was regard- 
ing him benignly, condescending even to 
the familiarity of a slight lecture. 
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' I am of the old school as you are 
aware, Mr. Manners/ she was saying, ' and, 
when a man has dutîes to his country to 
perforai, I hold that they should be para- 
mount to every other considération. I am 
not sure that in any case I can approve of 
your remaining in Rome so long after the 
opening of Parliament — ^you see, I speak 
to you quite frankly, as 1 should to one of 
my grandsons. On the other hand, I am 
charmed to see you hère, and if you really 
think it compatible with your being in 
your place on Monday to remain for the 
Embassy bail, which I hope to attend with 
my grand-daughter, I shall be happy to 
count on your escort.' 

^ Pray count on me,' he answered, with 
an air of deep seriousness, * for that and 
for everything in which I can be of the 
slightest service to you. I assure you 
that I agrée entirely with what you hâve 
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been saying; but I hâve calculated the 
time of my joumey with exactness, and 
by leaving Rome the moming after the 
bail, I shall be in London by six o'clock 
on Monday evening. I shall hâve time 
— more than time enough to spare, believe 
me.' 

' In that case, you will not fail us, I am . 
sure,' said Lady Sarah, graciously extend- 
ing her hand. 

He bowed, and shook it deferentially, 
* I hardly know,' he said, * if I may ven- 
ture to beg to be recalled to Miss Capel's 
memory, our acquaintance was so slight ; 
but on my side ' 

He broke ofF, not with an air of émotion, 
but with an air of having reached a point 
when more words would be an anti-climax ; 
and with a bow of irreproachable grâce to 
Madame de Presnel, left the room. 

' My dear Lady Sarah, is that a prétend- 
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antf saîd Madame de Presnel, smiling,- 
'if so, you hâve dismissed him just too 
soon, for Ottîlie will be hère îmmedîately. 
I left her in the street below, buying you 
some roses, I believe — and hère she is,' a& 
the door opened and Miss Capel, with a 
bunch of roses in her hand, entered the 
room. 

Owing to Lady Sarah's arrangements, it 
was at Madame de Presnel's house that 
Ottilie paid those visits to her grand- 
mother that duty and respect demanded 
of her. Lady Sarah went no more to her 
granddaughter's house after that first in- 
terview ; she professed to hâve seen enough, 
and more than enough, of Ottilie's way of 
living to satisfy any doubts she might 
hâve had on the subject ; nor was she at 
any pains to give an amicable turn to the 
almost daily visits which Miss Capel paid 
her. Ottilie, indeed, when her dutiful in- 
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quiries as to her grandmother's health and 
well-being were ended, found little to say, 
Lady Sarah studiously avoiding such sub- 

■ 

jects as mîght seem to indicate any înterest 
on her part in her granddaughter ; confin- 
ing her conversation, rather, in so far as 
it was addressed to her, to news of her 
aunts, her uncles, and her numerous 
cousins, with such détails of their varions 
perfections as might most distinctly point 
the moral of Ottilie's contrasted failings 
and deficiencies. Ottilie, therefore, was apt 
to find herself presently reduced to silence, 
and to spend the remainder of her visit in 
listening to Lady Sarah's conversation with 
her other visitor&, if any happened to be 
présent ; or to the selected gossip, selected 
with a view to her granddaughter's morals, 
with which she had the habit of entertain- 
ing Madame de Presnel, if they chanced 
to be by themselves. The conversation^ 
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especially when intelligent people were 
présent, was often both agreeable and edi- 
fying ; and Miss Capel called by choice at 
those hours when she was least likely to 
find hep grandmother alone. If, on the 
other hand, the gossip not unfrequently 
appeared to her duU, that was perhaps not 
altogether Lady Sarah's fault. The doings 
and sayings of the great are supposed to 
be of inexhaustible interest even to those 
who, to the manner born, hâve heard little 
else ail theîr lives ; and Lady Sarah, though 
a trifle ponderous now and then, the bril- 
liancy of her conversational powers having 
waned a little with advancing yearsj could 
be extremely entertaining when she chose. 
To-day, matters pursued a course not 
différent from usual. Lady Sarah, having 
resigned her cheek to Ottilie's kiss, and 
requested her to lay her roses on a distant 
table, since she found their perfume over- 
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powering, took up a packet of letters at • 
her side, and proceeded to read various 
extracts and items of news. The packet 
was a thîck one, for Lady Sarah received 
letters enough every day from friends and 
différent members of her family to fill the 
columns of a society newspaper, and fur- 
nish forth a languid and dilatory corre- 
spondent for a year. Ottilie was now 
informed how her cousin Margaret, a 
miracle of grâce and accomplishmerits, was 
to be presented at the first drawing-room 
of the season ; how her cousin Adela, after 
causîng grave uneasiness by seeming to 
show a slîght (a very slight) but most un- 
desirable préférence last summer, was 
retrieving her error, and fulfiUing her duty 
to her family by accepting a brilliant 
alliance arranged for her ; how that admi- 
rable young créature, her cousin Algernon's 
wife, had just fulfiUed her duty by présent- 
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ing a son and heîr to that branch of the 

family; how at Lady 's bail, Mrs. 

Cavendish S and Colonel B , no, 

that was no matter ; how a séparation was 
certaînly decîded on between — no, that 
was no matter either ; rumours of a change 
of minîstry and a dissolution — how her 
cousin Charles was going to stand for 
Mid Blankshire ; how that sad business of 

Lady Maud C hum, hum — ah, this was 

it, how the youngest of the Q girls had 

run away with a high-church organist : 
misérable girl; but of that family what 
could one expect? their father affected 

to be a Radical; and so on Miss 

Capel, who had listened and responded 
dutifully to the varions pièces of intelli- 
gence concerning her family, found her 
attention begin to wander, as Lady Sarah, 
turning over the pages of her letters, 
passed from one fragment of gossip to 
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another, skimming over the less edifyîng, 
and dwelling chiefly on those of a didactic 
character. 

' You are not interested, ît would seem, 
Ottilie, in what I hâve been telling Madame 
de Presnel,' she said at last, tuming to her 
granddaughter, ' we live in totally différent 
worlds, I am aware, but I believe you 

hâve met Lady Charles S at my 

house.' 

' I beg your pardon, grandmamma,' said 
Ottilie, 'I am afraid my thoughts were 
elsewhere for the moment. I know Lady 

Charles S of course ; but I did not 

hear what you were saying about her to 
Madame de Presnel.' 

Lady Sarah changed the subject. 

'I suppose you hâve no maid, Ottilie?' 

'No maid, grandmamma? I hâve an 
Italian cook and housemaid, and then 
there is Annerl who came with us from 
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home. Annerl is a very good little maid, 
' That is not what I mean/ replied Lady 
Sarah, ' for though, with your princîples, 
Ottilie, I see no reason why you should 
not undertake your own housework, I did 
not suppose that as a fact you do. What 
I meant was, that you hâve I présume no 
ladies' maid, who makes and attends to 
your dresses.' 

'No, grandmamma, I hâve no ladies^ 
maid ; I do not think I require one ; and I 
was so well supplied with dresses when I 
left England, that I hâve wanted no new 



ones sînce.' 



' That is' what I supposed. But as you 
cannot appear at a bail at the Embassy in 
a last year's dress, I will send Anne to 
you to take your pattern. No one makes 
so well as Anne, and she always fitted you 
to perfection in London. You will con- 
sult your own taste, of course, as to the 
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material. I myself, as you are aware^ 
always prefer to see you in whîte ; but I 
do not know that iriy opinion need be 
expected to weigh with you on that point 
laore than on any other.' 

Miss Capel was silent ^ for a moment 
from amazement. 

' I do not understand, grandmamma/ 
she said at last. ' I never go to balls ; I 
do not like them. I hâve not been into 
that sort of society at ail since I came to 
Rome.' 

' No one can be more aware of that fact 
than myself, Ottilie. The sort of society 
my granddaughter has chosen to affect is 
certainly not that into which I should 
propose taking her. But it is my wish 
that you should accompany me to the bail 
at the Embassy ; and I had hoped, though 
I can hardly say I had expected, that the 
expression of a wish on my part might 
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be met by some acquiescence on yours.' 

Miss Capel's cheek crimsoned. She rose 
hastîly from her chair and made a few 
impetuous steps towards the window, but 
instantly returned to Lady Sarah. . 

*I will say good-bye now, grandmamma,' 
she said ; ' I will get some white satin to- 
day, and, if Anne will corne to me to- 
morrow morning, she can take any mea- 
surements she may require. Pray let my 
dress be made simply ; I do not like frills 
or flounces.' 

' Well, Ottilie, you will not repent hav- 
ing attended to my wishes in this matter.' 

' I don't know, grandmamma. I wish 
to do what is right, but you do not under- 

stand ' She broke off ; tears rose to 

her eyes, but she resolutely kept them 
back, and shaking hands with Madame de 
Presnel, she left the room. 

' My dear Lady Sarah, that is a good 
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girl,' said Madame de Presnel, kindly; 
' why do you want to take her to the bail 
against her will ? It is not every girl that 
cares for balls, and Ottilie, after three sea- 
-sons in London, may be supposed to know 
her own mind in the matter.' 

Lady Sarah took up the ivory knitting- 
pins she had laid down, and began to knit 
with her slow and elaborate movements. 

' I hâve many reasons,' she said, in 
finswer to Madame de Presnel. ' Ottilie's 
appearance with me at the Embassy may 
help, I trust, to put a stop to the extra- 
ordinary stories that are beîng circulated 
concerning her; stories that do not sur- 
prise me in the least, now that I see the 
kind of Society she has chosen for herself, 
but which I should nevertheless prefer not 
to hâve associated with our name. And 
then I hâve a husband in view for her.' 

'Ah,' said Madame de Presnel. 'But 

g2 
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that introduces a complication which may 
give you some trouble. I am mistaken if 
Ottilie could be induced to listen for a 
moment to a suggestion from a third 
person in that mat ter.' 

* Oh, I am perfectly aware of the fashion 
in which young women of the présent day 
are in the habit of treating suggestions on 
that point, as on every other, by their 
elders,' said Lady Sarah, ' and there is 
nothing I regret more, than that we do not 
marry girls as they do in France, straight 
out of the schoolroom or the couvent. 
Ottilie would then hâve been married years 
ago, and I should hâve had no further 
anxiety in the 'matter. And it is not, I 
need hardly say, through want of oppor- 
tunity that my granddaughter remains 
unmarried until now. To take one case 
only: there was a young man who pre- 
sented himself last year, absolutely unex- 
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•ceptionable in every way, ail that I could 
désire in rank, position and fortune ; but 
when I spoke of him to Ottilie, she would 
not even listen to me, though I represented 
to her that as an alliance it was ail that I 
could wish. I can only trust that he may 
reinain unmarried till Jane's eldest girl is 
presented. Jane always showed herself 
perfectly tractable on every point ; she 
married at seventeen, and I intend that 
Cecilia shall do the same, if I live long 
enough to arrange it. Every girl ought to 
marry in her first season : the years before 
marriage when she is out in the world, 
only leave time for undesirable acquaint- 
ance to be formed and obstructions raised. 
Laure, I think. had been introduced only 
six months when you arranged her mar- 
riage ?' 

* Ah, Laure — ' said Madame de Presnel, 
half smiling, ^yes, if it were as easy to 
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arrange for every young girl as we happily 

found it to be for Laure ' 

' But to return to Ottilie,' Lady Sarah 
continued, ' not having insîsted, as I ought 
to hâve done, on her being married at the 
end of her first season, I find myself 
obliged to look ont for a husband who 
shall in some measure meet the singular 
ideas she has formed of her own import- 
ance. I hâve selected Arthur Mariners, 
whoin yoii saw just now; and I cannot 
imagine what any young woman could 
désire more by way of a husband. He has 
not rank, it is true ; but under the cir- 
cumstances I do not know that I could 
exact rank ; and he is of an excellent 
family and has a large property. He is 
good-looking, sensible, accomplished, and a 
rising man in Parliament ; a little too 
radical on certain points to suit my tastes, 
but that is the fashion of the day, and 
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something must always be conceded to 
fashion ; especially as he is a sound Con- 
servative at heart, and alv\''ays votes on the 
right side. If Ottilie should raise any 
frivolous objections, I sball feel more seri- 
ously displeased ^vith her than I hâve 
done yet.' 

Lady Sarah spoke ail this slowly, with- 
eut emphasis, in a slightly monotonous 
voice. It was not a matter indeed that 
demanded emphasis, which implies a cer- 
tain passion of conviction ; and Lady 
Sarah's lifelong and unalterable convic- 
tions demanded no passion to support 
them, hardly even contemplated opposi- 
tion. She rose when she had finished 
speaking, slowly drawing her fur cloak 
over her shoulders, preparatory to depart- 
ure. Madame de Presnel rose and came 
to assist her. • 

' I sincerely wish you success,' she said ; 
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' nothing could give me ^reater pleasure 
than to see Ottilie well and safely married. 
Ts she acquainted wîtli this young man you 
hâve selected for her T 

' He met her once or twice at her cousin 
Jane's house a year ago. I knew him 
little personally at that time ; I hâve seen 
more of him since, and I hâve seen nothing 
but what I approve. Ottilie made an im- 
pression on him, it appears. Oh, she can 
be extremely attractive, and many people 
consider her pretty. L don't know how 
she strikes you ; but she has been much 
admired.' 

' I think her both pretty and charming,' 
said Madame de Presnel, kindly. 

' I do not know,' Lady Sarah continued, 
' whether Arthur Manners on his sîde 
made any impression on Ottilie. I hâve 
not as yet spoken to her on the subject. 
They will meet at the Embassy bail, and 
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after that I shall communîcate my wishes 
to her.' 

' I shall be interested to learn the resuit/ 
said Madame de Presnel, ' and I am glad 
to hâve seen Mr. Manners. He strîkes me 
as a — well, as a very worthy young man ; 
but is he capable of smiling ? I hâve a 
great opinion, you know, of people who 
can laugh on their way through life. 
However, I can only repeat my wishes for 
your success ; but I am afraid it may cost 
you some trouble.' 

' Trouble counts little with me, when it 
is a question of duty to my family,' said 
Lady Sarah, and she spoke nothing but 
the truth ; ' my présence in Rome now 
sufficiently proves it; and if I can save 
that unfortunate child from her headstrong 
foUy, it is ail that I demand.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISS STANLEY IS SILENT. 

While the conversation above recorded 
was taking place în Madame de PresneFs 
drawing-room, Waring, seated in one of 
the smoking compartments of an express 
train, "was on his way to Naples. 

He had that morning received a second 
note from his friend Van Bruggen. It 
was dated from Naples, and began with an 
apology for the artist's failure to fulfil h 
dinner engagement conséquent on his 
abrupt departure from Rome. ^ It was a 
sad business that brought me hère,' he 
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wrote ; ' an Englishman whose portrait I 
painted some lîttle tîme ago, telegraphed 
to me to corne without delay and take a 
likeness of hîs wife, who had just died. I 
came, of course, and it is enough to break 
one's heart ; she was the most beautiful 
young créature imaginable, and she was 
buried yesterday. But I am staying on hère 
for a while to finish up my drawing froni 
photographs and by the assistance of her 
husband's memory. I shall be glad when 
it is donc. He comes and watches me and 
cries by the hour, till I begin to cry my- 

self Ail this, however, is not what I 

meant to write about. What I would say is 
this. There is a small éruption of Vesuvius 
going on, and the savants say it is likely 
to be a big one. Why not come and look 
at it ? It is more in your line than mine, 
for though it is pretty to look at, it is no 
good to paint. But you'U like to study 
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it, and if it cornes to anything, you'll ineet 
some of your confrères here, as likely as 
not. Corne and see what vou can make 
of ît. You can hâve nothing to keep you 
in Rome until your conférence cornes off ; 
and I, for my part, shall be glad to hâve 
some one to smoke with and to talk to 
affcer my crying is finîshed. Ah, it is no 
jest, I do assure you. I ne ver had so 
heartrending a pièce ofwork on hand in 
my life.' 

Waring read the letter. and, laying it 
on one side, went on with the writing on 
which, at the moment, he was engaged. 
He had no désire to leave Rome, no,- not 
the slightest ; his friend's proposai held in 
it no temptation whatever. Certainly an 
éruption of Vesuvius was a phenomenon 
he desired to see ; and yet he felt as if 
the biggest éruption in the world would 
hardly stir his interest if it compelled 
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hiiïi to leave. Rome. The point that most 
moved him in Van Bruggen's letter was 
the death of the beautiful young wife. 
Yes, that was sad ; life and youth, made 
for each other, interpretîng each other, 
through joy and beauty and passion, and 
the swift-beating puises of enthusiasm and 
aspiration, to fall quenched together into 
the unknown darkness. And yet a tra- 
gedy so common ; who had not mourned 
at least one such death? Waring laid 
down his pen and passed his hand through 
his hair. After ail, might it not be better 
to go for a few days to Naples? There 
was nothing to detain him in Rome, that 
was true. He had corne there, among 
other reasons, to attend a. scientific con- 
férence, which was to be held some time in 
March ; but that was still a fortnight off,. 
and besides, it was not of the conférence 
he was thinking. It was of another walk 
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în the villa gardens, of another ride on the 
Campagna that he had proposed to himself 
to arrange. Waring, at this point, pushed 
aside his writing, and rising quickly, be- 
gan to collect his sheets of manuscript and 
thrust them into a travelling-bag with 
some clothes. No, there was nothing to 
detain him in Rome ; he should be better 
away. Away from Rome, he might be 
able to shake off a worry of spirit that 
wss from day to day gaining on him. 
Waring was unused to worry ; as a rule, 
he knew exactly what he wished to do, 
and saw his way to doing it. Now, he 
not only felt helpless concerninof one or 
two things he desired to do ; he was even 
perplexed to know what his wishes and 
actions should be. They, like himself, 
found themselves still compelled to wait 
npon events. 

He packed his travelling-bag, Iherefore, 
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•\vrote two lines to Madame de Presnel, 
and ten minutes later was drîving to the 
station to catch the train to Naples. 

He was absent a week or ten days. 
Vesuvius quieted down, the éruption came 
to little after ail ; but nothing recalled 
him to Rome, and he waited on from one 
day to another in expectation, together 
with some scientific brethren whom, as 
Van Bruggen had foreseen, he met at 
Naples. Durîng the week he heard twice 
from Madame de Presnel. 

' T miss you extremely, my dear Rich- 
ard,' she wrote in her first letter ; ' that is 
perhaps the reason why I feel so exceed- 
ingly duU, that while I am impelled to 
Write to you for my own amusement, 
ît will be impossible for me to send a 
letter that will contribute to yours. Of 
gossip there is none, or almost none ; and 
what there is, îs not in the least enter- 
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taining. Lady Sarah Capel is always în 
Rome, and takes her granddaughter to the 
bail at the Embassy to-morrow nîght. 
Ottilie, who did not at ail want to go, 
resigned herself finally with a good grâce 
whîch gives me a better opinion of her than 
I had had before. Lady Sarah has a parti 
in view for her ; and there is not the least, 
not the remotest chance that anything will 
come of it. He is the most admirable 
young man in the world ; need I say more ? 
You will at once perceive that he is abso- 
lutely destitute of the qualities likely to 
engage the attention of a young woman 
with a will and opinions of her own. It 
amazes me, I confess, that Lady Sarah who 
is so clever in many ways, should show 
herself so obtuse in others. It arises, I 
présume, from the fact that she never shifts 
her point of view, an excellent one in itself, 
no doubt, but which by no means embraces 
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the Universe. Neither y ou, my dear, nor 
anyone else can accuse me of Radical 
opinions ; Heaven forbid I But after ail, 
we are not living in the âge of Loui& 
Quinze, and ail the costuming in the world 
will not set us there. Lady Sarah's 
costume suits herself as well as possible, 
and personally, I find it charming as con- 
trasted with the free and easy style of the 
day ; but it is not to be denied that it is a 
trifle stiff for moving with grâce among 
the looser-fitted young people of this géné- 
ration. I had already seen her paragon • 
but she brought him again yesterday to 
call, and he bored me to the verge of ex- 
tinction. He holds precisely the right 
vie won every conceivable subject : advanc- 
ed, but not too advanced, phîlanthropy 
tempered — or not tempered, I forget which 
— by political economy; tempérance, but 
not total abstention ; art for the people, 
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limited reform, Heaven knows what be- 
sides ; I hâve lived too long out of England 
to learn or even to comprehend ail their 
jargon. And thîs is the young man Lady 
Sarah expects her granddaughter to fall in 
love with ! Frankly, I hâve a better opin- 
ion of Ottilie Capel than to expect her to 
do anything of the kind. And yet I wish 
I could be sure that she will do nothing 
worse than marry the most admirable 

young man in the world You will 

think that I can write of nothing but Lady 
Sarah and Miss Capel ; it is because I hâve 
seen hardly anyone else since you went 
away. Laure, who generally keeps me in- 
formed about the great world and its 
affairs, has gone to Florence for a few days 
with her husband, to visit one of his 
aunts who is settled there ; but she will 
return to-morrow in time for the Embassy 
bail. It is her first bail, dear child, since 
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her father's death and her marrîage, and 
she had, I think, some little scruples about 
going; but Luigi has contrîved to over- 
rule them ; the good boy has no pleasure 
in life like that of seeing his wife as beau- 
tiful and as much admîred as possible. If 
Laure had the least grain of real coquetry 
in her, I should be alarmed, for I believe 
Luigi has it in him to be as jealous as any 
Italian hero of romance ; but I really do 
not think she has : at least I hâve never 
seen any signs of it. But how I run on 
about Laure and her affairs, when your 
mind is of course too much occupied with 
some one else to be interested in the affairs 
of an angel, if I had them to record. Hâve 
you heard anything more of Miss Stanley ? 

When do you expect her to arrive T 

If Waring's mind were indeed full of 
Miss Stanley, he felt no disposition to en- 
large upon the subject, sentimentally or 

h2 
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othermse, to Madame de Presnel. She 
had shown herself — or he fancied so — ^a 
listener too unsympathetic on that par- 
ticular point. Nevertheless, in writing to 
hep, he answered lier questions, leaving the 
rest of her letter unnoticed. 

^ You inquire about Miss Stanley,' he 
wrote, ' and as a fact I am not easy about 
her. I telegraphed agaîn to New York to 
ascertain, if possible, by what ship she 
sailed and for what port she was bound, 
but no answer has corne. It is just possi- 
ble, though I don't think it probable, that 
her aunt to whom the telegram was ad- 
dressed, may not hâve received it. People 
of that class so often change their rési- 
dence that she may no longer be where 
she was when her nièce was with her. Nor 
is Miss Stanley 's name set down in any 
list of passengers that I hâve been able to 
examine. I am therefore still in the dark 
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as to her destination, and can only hope 
that she will write to me on landing, as 
she knows my address in Rome.' 

Waring laid down his pen as he ended 
this last sentence, and leaned back in his 
chair to consider. No, Madame de Pres- 
nel had not shown herself a sympathising 
listener to his perplexities, otherwise he 
might hâve found little dilfficulty in asking 
of her a favour which he had a good deal 
at heart. He would hâve liked to ask her 
to receive Miss Stanley for a short time 
at any rate, into her house, on the girl's 
arrivai in Europe. It would greatly sim- 
plify matters for him ; it would relieve 
him of a certain amount of responsibility ; 
it might possibly, he even imagined, lead 
to a friendship between two people whom 
he must strongly désire to see on cordial 
terms. Madame de Presnel's house had 
been so truly a home to Waring during 
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the greater part of his life, that under 
other circumstances he would hâve had no 
hésitation in making the request. For no 
request, he knew, would hâve charmed and 
touched Madame de Presnel more, had his 
proposed marriage been one that she ap- 
proved. As itwas, he felt that he could 
not make it. No, he must let things take 
their course ; and, after ail, what did 
it matter? Miss Stanley had her fate 
in her own hands, and any action of 
his must necessarily wait upon her dé- 
cision. If she were determined to avoid 
him, nothing he could do would alter her 
resolution. Waring was as deeply offended 
as it was in his nature to be, by the want 
of confidence betrayed towards him by 
Miss Stanley 's conduct. It was a feeling 
that would probably never show itself 
either by word or action ; but nothing 
could more hâve alienated him from the 
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girl whom he had proposed to marry, «nd 
by whose final will he still considered him- 
self held. Why should Miss Stanley mis- 
trust him ? He had bound her to nothing, 
he had accepted her own terms, he had 
agreed to wait her pleasure. He held 
himself to be incalculably in her debt, and 
the protection that he had offered her was 
such as she need hâve had no hésitation 
whatever in accepting ; he was ready to 
offer it still, even though she were coming 
to Europe with no other thought but that 
of searching for an erring lover who had 
désert ed her. The situation was not merely 
annoying, it was absurd, Waring said to 
himself; but it was not of his making. The 
part he had proposed to play was simple 
and straightforward enough ; nothing was 
more foreign to his nature than mysteries 
and complications. With an impatient 
movement, he took up his pen again and 
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finished his letter to Madame de Presnel 
in a few hasty lines. 

' Vesuvius affcer a gbod deal of smoke 
and flame seems calming down, and we are 
disappoînted after ail. But I shall remain 
hère a day or two longer, as nothing abso- 
lutely recals me to Rome, and there are 
two or three men in Naples I am glad to 
meet. You shall hear from me on my 
return.' 

In the course of thèse days Waring found 
occasion as they sat smoking together one 
evening, to tell Van Bruggen of his meet- 
ing and conversation with Howell at the 
restaurant. 

' Well, and what did you think of him ?' 
said the artist. 

' I think,' replied Waring, with emphasis, 
• that he can't open his lips without lying, 
and that he is the meanest cur I ever came 
across.' 
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' So, so,' said Van Bruggen. ' Oh yes, 
he tells lies enough ; he does ît quite natu- 
rally as he would eat his dinner. Some 
men do, you know, and I take ît into 
account when I talk to them. And yet 
wîth ail that, somehow, I can't help liking 
the fellow. There's a sort of naïveté about 
him. He appeals to one, you know. He's 
like a woman ; he confides in one's accept- 
ing him, lies and ail. And then he has 
genîus ; oh, that there's no doubt about.' 

' That he has a genius for speaking is 
perfectly true,' said Warihg, ^ and he knows 
it. I suppose he exercises it on everyone 
he cornes across. Did he ever tell you, by 
the bye, a certain story about a sister of 
his, a child who died of hunger ?' 

'About a sister? No, never; I hâve 
heard nothing of his family,' said the 
artist, ' to me he has rarely spoken of any- 
thing Personal to himself ' 
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/ Well, l'm rather glad of that/ said 
Waring, ' the story was a true one, I 
believe; he told it with genuine feeling. 
But I hâve since thought ît was perhapa 
part of hîs stock-in-trade, and that he 
brought it out to everyone in tum. I am 
glad you never heard it.' 

' No, I never heard it,' said Van Brug- 
gen; *you see now, you do him injustice; 
and that is ail the worse of you that he like& 
you very much. He even took a fancy to 
you at once ; he told me so after he had 
met you at Miss Capel's dinner. He said 
you had an honest face.' 

' Poor de vil !' said Waring. He was- 

« 

silent for a moment. ' Poor devil,' he said 
again, in a kindlier tone, ' I wonder whether 
it was his fancy for my honesty that made 
him show me his worst side, and tell me 
lies innumerable ?' 

' His confidence in you — I hâve no doubt 
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of it,' said the artist, mth gravity, ' to me 
he has never shown himself in that light. 
I don't respect the man; certainly not; 
but beyond his habit of telling lies, I never 
discovered him to be a scoundrel. There's 
a sort of naïveté about him, I tell you. He 
trusts you, no doubt.' 

' If so, Tm sorry for it,' said Waring, 
' £ot I hâve done my best to put myself 
in the way of doing him an ill turn. I 
hâve written to Norton Row to see if 
anything can be leamt of him or his 
antécédents. I did it under the impres- 
sion he left upon me that he is knave 
enough to work any mischief that may 
come in his way. It is évident that he 
makes a very différent impression upon 
différent people ; but that's the impression 
he made upon me.' 

'You are thinking of Miss Capel,' said 
Van Bruggen, calmly ; ' you think he has 
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designs upon her fortune. Very likely he 
may hâve ; I don't think they'll succeed. 
Howell is not a strong man ; I should 
judge him, on the contrary, to be a weak 
one, whilst Miss Capel, on the other hand, I 
should judge to hâve plenty of sensé ; y es, 
she is the better man of the two. But if 
he gave you the idea that he ineans mis- 
chief, you're in the right, no doubt, to try 
to stop it. I don't know that Miss Capel 
will thank you.' 

Waring did not immediately answer. 
'After ail,' he said, presently, as though 
foUowing some train of thought, ' as likely 
as not it may come to nothing.' He got 
up and began to pace the room. ' Heaven 
knows,' he said, 'I hâve no désire to 
meddle with his or anyone else's affairs ; 
quite the contrary. In any other case, I 
should hâve said it was no concern of 
mine ; it might hâve been wiser to say so 
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now. As to whether one is thanked or 
not, that has nothing to do with it.' He 
stood still for a minute, his head bent, hîs 
hands thrust înto his pockets. ' And 
there's something taking about the fellow ; 
you're rîght there,' he said, slowly resum- 
ing his walk. ' One despises him ; one 
can't help it ; and yet he gets a hold upon 
one's sympathy.' 

' Yes, yes, I tell you I like him — and be 
hanged to him,' said Van Bruggen; 'he 
has given me more trouble to discuss him 
and to know what he means and what he 
doesn't mean, whether he's a rogue or 
whether he's only a fool, or both, than any 
man l've met this long time. Let him be, 
my good Waring, hâve no more anxiety 
about him. I hâve made myself comfortable 
with the conviction that he will not greatly 
hurt anyone. Make yourself comfortable 
the same way, and let us drop the subject.' 
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' Ah,' said Waring, ' yes ; that îs an ex- 
cellent view of the situation for y ou, Van 
Bruggen, who hâve brought everyone into 
the scrape, if scrape there be. But let us 
drop the subject by ail means. Talking, 
at any ratfe, will alter nothing ; and possi- 
bly your view is the right one ; I shall be 
glad to think so.' 

Two days later, Waring received another 
letter from Madame de Presnel, who was 
always an indefatigable correspondent. 
This time she did not mention Miss 
Stanley. 

' The bail at the Embassy was a brilliant 
affair,' she wrote ; ^ I hâve little enough to 
do Avith such things just nôw, as you 
know, but news of them reaches me 
through Laure. She came to show herself 
to me before going, and I suppose I may 
say that she looked adorable, since in this 
case a mother's partiality is only the écho of 
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public opinion. Ottilie Capel looked well, 
I understand, and her appearance made a 
-certain sensation. Of course everyone 
knows ail about her family history, and 
her eccentric proceedings ; and as, when 
she is dressed, she can look almost as much 
grande dame — in a différent style, I need 
not say — as her grandmother, people who 
had not seen her before were taken by 
surprise. Lady Sarah was in despair, 
nevertheless ; for, as anyone might hâve 
foreseen, the most admirable young man 
in the world was a complète failure. Miss 
Capel, who danced very little, seems to 
hâve reserved her words and smiles for 
some old acquaintances of hers, two long- 

legged schoolboy sons of Lord B , who 

hâve just left Harrow. They were too 
shy to speak to anyone, and so delighted 
to find some one who would speak to them 
that they hovered round her the whole 
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evening, whilst dear Lady Sarah nearly 
shed tears over the admirable stupidity of 
her admirable protégé, who had come to 
the bail armed with statistics — he is a 
living Blue-Book — to storm Miss CapelV 
heart, and found himself completely check- 
mated by two rosy-cheeked lads. It wa& 
not from Lady Sarah, as you may suppose,, 
that I heard ail this. 

' Dear Richard, what nonsense I T\Tite ; 
forgive me. One writes what cornes upper- 
most, you know ; not of the losses and cares 
and anxieties that lie heavy on one's heart ; 
and, alas ! the absence of a dear and loved 
anxiety must sometimes be the saddest loss- 
of ail. It is well that in the course of years, 
talking, laughing, one's neighbour's affairs^ 
become as much the habit of one's life as 
eating and drinking ; they go on ail the 
same, whether our heart is in them or not, 
and I suppose nothing short of a scaffold or 
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the équivalent of a scaffold, would put a stop 

to it ail. And, after ail, it is amusing 

Our journey to Normandy is arranging 
itself, as much as anything can be arranged 
so long beforehand ; but we shall probably 
stay in Rome till July ; that, however, is 
no hardship to seasoned Romans like our- 

selves 

' I was interrupted this morning by the 
appearance of Lady Sarah, agitated beyond 
measure by certain révélations. No, my 
dear Richard, I will not give it you in ten, 
or in twenty, or in a thousand ; you are 
returning to Rome, you can see and hear 
for yourself. It is no news indeed to me ; 
I divined the whole ma^ter long ago, but 
I could hâve wished the dénouement post- 
poned. I had my own scheme for playing 
the part of a deus ex machina, for work- 
ing up the last scène of the comedy— or 
tragedy — whichever it may turn out to be, 
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6ven to an appropriate bringing down of 
the curtain. But matters hâve escaped 
from my control, and are takîng their own 
course, and I hâve, in truth, no idea now 
what the end will be. But for the mo- 
ment, your éruption of Vesuvius is a trifle 
compared to the agitation that is shaking 
us ail. 

' You are dying to know what it is ail 
about — yes, and you are quite right, for 
it concems you also ; but I am not going 
to tell you. 

' Ever yours affectionately, 

' Mary de Presnel.' 

This enigmatic letter reached Waring 
in the evening. What it was ail about, 
he had in truth also not the faintest idea, 
until it occurred to him that it might 
probably refer to Howell. The mention 
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of Lady Sarah made it seem not impos- 
sible, and his first movement was to 
turn over some other letters that had 
arrived by tbe same post, on the chance 
of the expected answer from his agent 
being among them. It was not, and he 
took up Madame de Presnel's letter again. 
He knew her sufficiently well to think it 
probable that her affectation of mystery 
concealed something of importance ; but 
as to what it might be, or in what way it 
concerned him, he stjll found himself at 
fault. The resuit of his méditation was 
that he packed his portmanteau and went 
out to pay one or two farewell visits. He 
had ^Iready had some idea of leaving 
Naples the next day, and this letter deter- 
mined him. Though he could only con- 
jecture Madame de Presnel's meaning, a 
hundred doubts and surmises came crowd- 

i2 
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ing upon him ; for curiosîty, nay, an anxiety 
more poignant than curiosity, had taken 
possession of his mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A CRISIS. 



Waring's first object in returning to Rome 
was to see Madame de Presnel. During 
the hours that elapsed between the receipt 
of her letter and the end of his journey, 
his vague surmîses found time to take 
form ; and his mind springing to extrêmes, 
as a mind naturally does when left to sur- 
mises alone, the most startling news, so 
far as it concerned one person, could hard- 
ly hâve taken him by surprise. It was of 
Miss Capel that he was thinking. Madame 
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de Presnel's words about hiraself had made 
little impression on him ; he had decided 
finally that the news, whatever it inight 
be, concerned Miss Capel and her relations 
with Howell ; it could affect him, therefore, 
in one way only, as it affected her. Ah^ 
why should it affect him ? He slept little 
during the night, and now and then 
awaking from a doze, he found himself 
repeating his old formula, ' It is no con- 
cern of mine.' No ; his obligations, his 
duty, his entire future possibly, lay in 
another direction altogether ; and then 
Ottilie's facQ, with its candid eyes, its 
fresh and pure smile, its bright inspiration 
of youthfulness, passed before him through 
the darkness, and he felt that nothing on 
earth could concern him so much. 

He arrived in Rome in the afternoon, 
and drove straight to his hôtel. If he had 
expected to find further intelligence there^ 
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he was disappointed ; neither note nor 
message awaited him. Waring made no 
further delay than was necessary to shake 
oS his travelling dust, and half-an-hour 
later he was at Madame de Presnel's door. 
She was ont, he was told ; she had gone 
out with Lady Sarah Capel, and it was 
not known when she would retum. War- 
ing gave a moment's considération to the 
question whether he should wait for her. 
No, that would be useless, he decided ; she 
might not be back for the next two hours. 
He left Word with the servant that he 
would return to dinner, and went away. 

Arrived in the street, he looked at his 
watch and considered again. It was not 
much past four, and Madame de Presnels 
dinner-hour was half-past seven. Three 
hours lay before him, and after a few 
minutes' reflection he turned in the direc- 
tion of the Via dell' Angelo Custode. It 
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was not Miss Capel's receptîon-day ; but 
she received on other days when she hap- 
pened to be at home, and he felt there 
would be no indiscrétion in his visit. 
Would he find her at home ? A poignant 
and increasing anxiety made three hours 
of inaction and suspense seem intolérable 
to him ; ail Madame de PresneFs prédic- 
tions, ail the old peasant woman's forebod- 
ings returned to his memory ; he feared the 
worst, without positively defining to him- 
self what the worst might be. He walked 
along rapidly and again more rapidly as 
his imagination gained upon him ; and yet 
the way to the Via dell' Angelo Custode 
seemed endlessly long. 

Yes, Miss Capel was at home, he was 
told by Annerl, who answered his ring, 
and half Waring's unnamed fears vanished 
at once. He would see Ottilie ; and from 
her, at any rate, he had, as he believed, no 
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mystification to fear. She might be silent 
— he had no sort of claim to an explana- 
tion of any kind from her — ^but her silence 
would imply no mystery. For the touch 
of réticence in her character never im- 
paired the impression of her perfect can- 
dour; it only gave it a finer and more 
distinctive quality. Annerl had closed 
the door, and was preceding him along 
the passage to the salon, when the bell 
rang again, and without ceremony, she 
left him to answer it. A subdued murmur 
of voices, a rustle of dresses reached War- 
ing's ear as he stood awaiting the gîrl's 
return, and the next moment he saw two 
ladies advancing towards him, Lady Sarah 
Capel and Madame de Presnel. 

Lady Sarah, followed by her friend, 
walked heavily along the passage ; she 
looked blankly at Waring as she went 
by, without any sign of récognition. 
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Madame de Presnel held out her hand. 
' You hère, Richard ; when did you re- 
tiirn ?' she saîd, and without waiting for 
an answer, passed on into the salon, whose 
door Annerl had thïown wide open, stand- 
ing aside as she did so, to allow the three 
to enter. Waring's first impulse, on see- 
ing Lady Sarah, had been to retreat ; but 
it vras already too late. The girl's move- 
ment had made it impossible for him to 
draw back without awkwardness and an 
explanation, and he could only foUow the 
others into the salon. 

Ottilie was there, but she was not alone ; 
Mr. Howell was with her. They were 
standing a little apart from each other 
near the small oblong table placed in front 
of the fire ; writing materials lay on it^ 
and a sheet of paper covered with figures. 
Miss Capel's face bore some traces of agi- 
tation in flushed cheeks, and eyes bright- 
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ened, one mîglit say, by récent tears ; but 
her manner betrayed no confusion what- 
ever. She did not speak, but came for- 
ward at once and without hésitation to 
meet her guests, gave her arm to lead her 
grandmother to the arm-chair by the fire, 
and immediately drew forward a second 
chair for Madame de Presnel. Howell, 
who was paler than usual, fell back mean- 
while a step or two mth a bewildered air, 
passing his hand two or three times 
through his hair as though to collect his 
scattered sensés. Lady Sarah, leaning back 
in her chair, allowed her eyes to travel 
slowly round the room before speaking. 
No one, indeed, attempted to speak ; and 
the sensé that a crisis of some sort was at 
hand was so strongly présent to everyone 
that there seemed nothing strange in the 
silence ; trivial remarks would hâve been 
only out of place. Ottilie, standing in 
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iront of the fire, her slender figure braced, 
her hands tigbtly graspîng the table be- 
hind her, looked straight before her from 
under her contracted brows, and bore her 
grandmother's eyes wîthout flinching. 
Madame de Presnel sat resting her cheek 
on her hand; Lady Sarah, in her arm- 
chair, appeared to feel herself mistress of 
the situation. 

'Again I am unfortunate, Ottilie,' she 
began, in her measured tones, ' or rather, 
no, I will not call myself unfortunate ; for 
though I had hoped to find you alone, the 
présence of — others, may perhaps enable 
me to speak even more to the point than 
if we had been by ourselves. You hâve 
received my note, of course'; but I hâve 
still much to say to you.' 

' I am always ready to listen to you, as 
you know, grandmamma,' said Miss Capel, 
Avîthout moving. The flush had faded 
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from her cheek; she was quite pale. 
' I am at least glad to learn it now, 
Ottilie ; and though the présence of this 
— ^person, whom I find with you, and who 
has now more than once intruded himself 



on my présence 

^ Mr. Howell îs my guest, grandmamma, 
and a friend who is always welcome.' 

' I should be sorry indeed to believe ît, 
Ottilie ; I should be sorry to believe that 
either as friend or guest a man could be 
welcome in my granddaughter's house, 
whose discreditable career, to use no. 
harsher word, is a matter of notoriety, 
whose dishonest schemes are the talk of 
Rome ' 

Miss Capel turned swiftly sound. ' Stay,' 
she said, with uplifted hand to Howell, 
who was reaching somewhat blindly for 
his hat. ' Stay,' she said to Waring, who 
had made some movement. 'Pray stay/ 
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she said to Madame de Presnel. Turning, 
she confronted her grandinother again. 

' This is my house, grandmamma. I can 
permit no guest of mine to be insulted in 
it, still less a friend in whom I hâve every 
confidence. I owe no explanation to any- 
one as to whom I receive here, or why 
they are admitted to my friendship ; but 
you are always entitled to my respectful 
attention, and for reasons that Mr. Howell 
will be the first to appréciât e, I am Avilling 
to State why he is here this afternoon, and 
what his business with me is.' 

She spoke in a clear and steady voice, 
the passion forged to a white heat that 
animated her, betrayed only by the glow 
in her eye and her absolute immobility 
whilst speaking. Lady Sarah waved her 
hand. 

' I hâve not the slightest interest in know- 
ing, Ottilie,' she answered. 
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^ As y ou will, grandmamma.' 

With the same swift and concentrated 
movement as before, she turned, unlocked 
a drawer in the table with a key that hung 
to her watch-chaîn, and took out her 
cheque-book. With a steady hand she 
sîgned a chèque, and passed it across the 
table to Howell. 

' Mr. Howell,' she said, ' I had intended 
to give you a sum of money to help you 
in carryîng out the scheme of which we 
were speakîng. To prove how entirely I 
trust you, and as some réparation for the 
words that, however much agaînst my will, 
hâve been uttered hère, I give you a blank 
chèque, which I beg you to fiU up with 
any sum that you think proper.' 

' Ottilie, hâve you taken leave of your 
sensés?' cried Lady Saràh, startled to her 
feet. 

^ My dear ' began Madame de Près- 
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nel, coming forward and layîng her hand 
on Ottîlie's arm. She heeded neither one 
nor the other. Her eyes were fixed on 
Howell. 

' Now go, ' she said, addressing him 
in gentler accents; ^believe me, ^it is 
best.' 

Her eyes melted; she gave him her 
hand, it trembled a little as she held it 
out. He took it, bent over it for a mo- 
ment as though he would raise it to his 
lips ; but letting it drop, he put on his hat, 
pressing it down over his eyes, and left 
the room without taking further notice of 
anyone. 

No one spoke. Ottilie locked up her 
cheque-book ; the key shook in her hand 
as she did so. She turned and looked 
round ; the glow had died out, her cheek 
was pale, her lips were tightly corn- 
pressed. 
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* Excuse — ^forgive me if I leave y ou/ she 
said, and passed swiftly from the room by 
the door opposite to that by which Howell 
had left. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT WAEING MIGHT HAVE GUESSED. 

Waring, who took his departure from Miss 
Capel's house îmmediately after she leffc 
the room, did not see Madame de Presnel 
again until he entered her drawing-room 
a lîttle before dinner-time, and found her 
seated as usual in her chair by the fire. 

' Do you know,' she said, instantly, 
* there was a sentence my old uncle, the 
admirai, was never tired of repeating, and 
which has not been out of my head for 
thèse three hours past. " Lord, what fools 
the women are !" ' 
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' Ah,' said Waring, seating himself and 
taking ofF his glasses. 'Well, petite ma- 
man^ I hâve corne to dine with you, but 
on one condition, that we do not say a 
single Word about what took place this 
afternoon. Otherwise, I take myself ofF 
-again.' 

' Ah, my dear Richard, don't do that. 
Talk I must, if not about Miss Capel, then 
about something else. There is no want 
of subjects that you and I can discuss, if 
that is ail ; but it is an absolute necessity 
for me to talk to some one. I hâve been 
trying to entertain myself since I came in 
with the last number of the Revue des 
deux Mondes, and found it of a stupidity 
which I can compare to nothing but that 
of Lady Sarah's admirable young man. 
There are the same statistics and the same 
air of virtue. Even the story — but no, 
the story I could not get on with. So 

k2 
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you see I must not be left alone ; you are 
positively essentîal to me thîs evenîng.' 

Waring laughed. No one could be more 
îndependent of other people when she 
chose than Madame de Presnel. But a& 
she had truly saîd, there was no lack of 
subjects on which they could converse 
together. They were two people who 
understood and trusted each other tho- 
roughly, and the first part of the evenîng 
was spent în discussing interests and afFairs, 
joys and sorrows and projects which hâve 
no place within the compass of this little 
history. Madame de Presnel began pre- 
sently to talk of her daughter. Her latest 
anxiety, and a very real one, was the 
strong disposition that Laure showed to 
enter the Roman Catholic Church. Ma- 
dame de Presnel spoke of it with the cour- 
age and deep feeling which underlay ail 
the vivacious surface of her character. 
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* It grieves me în more ways than one/ 
«he said ; * on broad grounds it îs a distress 
to me that a child of mine should add her 
mite to what I feel to be the sum of error 
existing in the world; and it must in- 
^vitably raise a barrier between Laure and 
myself. Yes, that is inévitable. On the 
other hand, I hâve little doubt that it will 
actually tend to make her life more har- 
monious. She will be at one on essentiel 
points with her husband ; or, at any rate, 
with her husband's family; and, if she 
should hâve a son, it will unquestionably 
be for her happiness to hold the faith in 
which he will hâve to be brought up. No 
doubt, too, the Roman Catholic religion is 
one that will suit Laure's character ; there 
is nothing bourgeois about it, and it lends 
itself to caprices — I wish I could feel sure 
the whole thing is not a caprice, dear 
child; 
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Madame de Presnel sighed, and rose as 
she spoke to fetch an étui and some em- 
broidery from a side table. But she laid 
them down again and came back to the 
fire without them. 

' It is later than I thought,' she said^ 
resting her hand on the mantelpiece. 
Then changing her tone, and looking at 
Waring, who had risen also and was stand- 
infr opposite to her, 

'Is it conceivable, Richard/ she said^ 
with a smile, ' that you are altogether 
without curiosîty ?' 

' Oh, not at ail ; I hâve quite as mucb 
as other people, I assure you/ he answered; 
' why do you ask ?' 

' Because, my dear, if you are too much 
or too little of a man to be curions, I am 
far too much of a woman not to be dying 
to impart a pièce of news which, as I told 
you, I thought, in my letter to NapleSy 
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concerns you not a little. And you will 

not even ask me what it is.' 

' Yes, y es,' he answered, * I remember 

now. But your letter was mysterious 

throughout, you know ; and to tell you 

the truth, I had forgotten that part of it 

altogether. I concluded at the tîme that 

your news was in some way connected 
with Howell, possibly with Miss Capel; 

and after what passed this afternoon, I 

hâve little doubt of it, though I am as far 

as ever from understanding what it is ail 

about. But I don't see how ail that can 

concern me personally.' 

*And as I was forbidden to mention 

Miss Capel's name, it has not been easy 

for me to tell you. But, my dear Richard, 

you need not be afraid to discuss Miss 

Capel with me. I never liked her so well 

as I did this afternoon. She has done one 

of the most foolish things imaginable ; but 
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Lady Sarah put herself completely in the 
wrong, and Ottilie behaved like a girl of 
spirit. I am sure too, now, that certain 
suspicions I once entertained are un- 
founded.' 

'But I am not in the least afraid to 
discuss Miss Capel with you,' said Waring; 
' why should I be ? only why should we 
discuss Miss Capel at ail? After ail, her 
affairs are nothing to me — ^no, they are 
nothing to me,' he said again, after a 
moment's pause. 

' Not hers, perhaps ; but that person's, 
as Lady Sarah likes to call him — that Mr. 
Howell's, strangely enough are. Has it 
never occurred to you to suspect who he 
might be ?' 

'It has occurred to me to suspect 
several things about him,' said Waring, 
' amongst others that he is not a man with 
a past that would bear investigation. Lady 
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Sarah's words this afternoon led me to 
suppose my suspicions are correct. Other- 
wise I hâve so far been able to learn 
nothing whatever about him.' 

' Then if I were to tell you,' said Ma- 
dame de Presnel, ' that this young man 
was once a mill-owner at Norton Row ; 
that he vanished a year or two ago after 
a very discreditable failure in which 
varions persons were ruined ; that he was 
^ngaged to a young woman namçd Eliza- 
beth Stanley — ' 

* Good God !' said Waring. He stood 
staring incredulously at Madame de Pres- 
nel. ' You don't mean it ?' he said. 

'Absolutely and truly; it is as I tell 
you.' 

Waring took one or two tums up and 
down the room, puUing at and dividing 
his beard, a sign, as Madame de Presnel 
knew, of most unusual agitation on his 
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part. She watched him for a minute in 
silence. 

'My dear,' she said, presently, ^I did 
not imagine you would feel so vexed about 
it ' 

' Vexed !' he said. ^ It is the most 
horrible complication — I don't know how I 

feel ' Presently he came and stood by 

the fire again. ' How do you know ? How 
did it come out ?' he asked. 

' Oh, in a very simple way, as such 

things often do. Lord B , who has 

been in Rome about a week, was an old 
friend of Ottilie's father, Francis Capel ; 
and he was so grateful to Ottilie for mafc- 
ing the Embassy bail pleasant to his two 
shy schoolboys, that he went to call on 

her the next day. Now Lord B , as of 

course you know, has a great deal of pro- 
perty in Norton Row through his wife^ 
and at the last gênerai élection, before he 
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succeeded to the title, he tried to get 
himself returned there as Conservative 
member and failed ; which explains, among 
other things, how he cornes to know the 
face and personal history of a good many 
people in the place. Calling on Miss Capel 
two days ago, he met Mr. Howell going 
away, and recognised him. He found out 
in the course of conversation that Ottilie 
knew nothing whatever of the man whom 
she was receiving as her guest ; he said 
nothing to her, but after making one or 
two inquiries about what Mr. Howell was 
doing or supposed to be doing in Rome, 
thought it right to tell the whole story ta 
Lady Sarah. This was the day before 
yesterday. Lady Sarah in great agitation 

came first to me, bringing Lord B 

with her to consult as to what it would be 
best to do. She lost her head altogether, 
dear Lady Sarah, and said many unwise 
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things. Lord B did what he could to 

calm her down, and it was from him I lëarn- 
ed various détails that assured me of the 
identity of Mr. Howell and Miss Stanley 's 
prétendu. His name is not Howell, by the 
bye, but that is no matter. Lady Sarah, 
poor dear woman, talked herself into a sort 
of fit at last, and had to be taken home 
and put to bed. Yesterday she went to 
see Ottilie, and finding her out, wrote her 
a letter which I did not see, , but whose 
tone can hardly hâve been conciliatory, to 
judge by the temper in which the two met 
to-day, when she asked me to go with her 
and make another attempt to see her grand- 
daughter. That is ail.' 

' Had you never any, the slightest sus- 
picion,' Madame de Presnel went on, in a 
minute, as Waring did not speak, *not 
even when you heard the man came from 
Norton Row?' 
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' Never,' said Waring. ' It never once 
occurred to me to think of Miss Stanley in 
the matter at ail.' 

* Ah,' said Madame de Presnel — ' well, I 
had a suspicion ; not a. suspicion — ^no ; the 
Word is too strong, perhaps ; but I had an 
instinct of the truth, an intuition. One 
sometimes has, you know. I was not sur- 
prised in the least when I heard it ; I felt 
that I had known it ail along.' 

A long silence. Waring had thrown 
himself into his chair again, and leaning 
back, his hands clasped behind his head» 
sat gazing into the fire. Madame de Pres- 
nel, against her wont, was restless. A^he 
went to the centre table and turned up 
the lamp ; she took up her embroidery 
again and did a few stitches ; finally she 
walked to the window, and drawing back 
the curtain, looked out at the night. As 
she returned to the fireplace, Waring 
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rose. She held out both hands to him. 

' You take this to heart, Richard/ she 
saîd. 

' I don't know how I take it y et,' he 
answered ; ' I don't see my way out of it 
in the least. We must wait, I suppose, 
for what turns up next ; and till then, don't 
let us talk about it.' 

He went away, and awaiting him at his 
hôtel, he found the expected letter from 
his agent at Norton Row ; it had corne by 
the evening post. It confirmed what 
Waring had already heard ; it had only 
arrived too late to be of any use. Never- 
theless, when he laid it down, his senti- 
ment was not one of regret ; he felt thank- 
ful, on the contrary, that it had not fallen 
to his lot to carry news to Miss Capel 
which she had received apparently with 
incredulous indignation. 

^Van Bruggen was right,' he said to 
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himself ; ' I might hâve felt myself obliged 
to use this letter — and she would iiot hâve 
thanked me. As it îs, the matter is in 
other hands, and she must become con- 
vînced of the truth sooner or later. As 
to how it will ail end, God only knows. If 
anyone ever stood in the midst of a web 
with his hands tied, I am the man. If 
once I get free ' 



But he did not finish the sentence. He 
took up his hat again, and going out, paced 
the Roman streets till the sounds of night 
began to give place to those of the life 
that in a great city awakes before the 
dawn. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MISS grant's fan is spoiled. 



The first step that Waring took the fol- 
lowing morning was to seek out HoweU. 
Miss Capers affairs might be no concern 
of his ; but the responsîbility he had as- 
sumed towards Miss Stanley made it im- 
possible for him to regard with indifférence 
one who held so important a place in her 
life. Even now, after a night's méditation, 
he found it difficult to adjust his mind to 
meet this new aspect of affairs. The man 
to whom Miss Stanley had once been en- 
gaged had been so entirely an abstraction 



^■^ 
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to him, it had seemed so unlikely that he 
would ever again appear upon the scène 
from which he had had such good reason 
to disappear, that he would make any 
claim on the life of a woman for whom he 
had voluntarily eut himself off, that he 
can hardly be said to hâve entered into 
Waring's calculations of the future at ail. 
Nor, having made hîs appearance, had 
Waring an îdea what was to be done with 
him. He felt simply that ît mîght be his 
own duty to keep him in sight. He set 
out, therefore, to find him, but only to be 
confronted at once with unexpected diffi- 
culties. Howell, it appeared on inquiry, 
had been in the habit of giving no address 
but that of the restaurant at which War- 
ing had met him, and where he break- 
fasted and dined every day; nor at the 
restaurant could any further information 
immediately be gained as to where he 
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lived. He lodged in some misérable hole, 
it was to be presumed, where he did not 
care to be visited. He had not been seen 
that day, though it was past bis hour for 
appearing, and one or two letters lay 
awaiting him on the table where he had 
the habit of taking his breakfast. At last 
a little lad was found who had occasionally 
run errands for him, and who undertook, 
after a short parley, to conduct Waring to 
his patron's abode. It was, in fact, a 
misérable room high up in a dilapidated 
house wdth a dark and odorous staircase 
and peeling plaster. Waring looked round 
with a sentiment of compassion on the 
scanty furniture, the blackened walls, the 
unclean floor. ' Poor devil,' he said, ' he's 
not so élever as I thought ; I don't believe 
he's élever at ail; his career so far has 
certainly not been a prospérons one.' He 
turned to question the fat and shrill-voiced 
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padrona who had made her appearance 
from some remote région. Yes, the Inglese 
was gone, she alRrmed ; he had packed up 
and left the evening before. She did not 
know where he was gone ; he had left no 
address ; he had expressed no intention of 
returning. 

Waring gave it up. The thought crossed 
his mind indeed, as he walked back to his 
hôtel, that Miss Capel might possibly be 
able to give him Howell's address ; but he 
felt a répugnance that he did not attempt 
to overcome, to the idea of addressing her 
on the subject. The assumption that she 
was so far in this man's confidence as to 
know what he concealed from the rest of 
the world, was one that he refused to enter- 
tain for a moment. He gave it up. For, 
after ail, he said to himself again, as he 
had said at Naples, what action could he 
take in the matter ? It lay in Miss Stan- 

l2 
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ley's hands. Till he heard from her, till 
he could ascertain distinctly her views and 
wishes, he was powerless. He must waît 
to see what solution she could propose to 
a problem that concerned her more inti- 
mately than anyone else. 

In the afternoon he went to call on Lord 

B , with whom he had some previous 

acquaintance. 

* I knew the fellow at once,' said Lord 

B , in answer to Waring's inquiries, 

' as I had reason to do, for he was not a 
little concerned in my losing the élection 
at Norton Row. The man has a genius- 
for public gpeaking, and if he were as good 
a hand at business as he is at oratory, he 
might be in Parliament himself at this- 
moment. He is eut out for a working- 
man's member, so far as talking goes. His 
father, who was a self-made man entirely, 
and a rémarkably clever fellow, left him 
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as fine a business as could be desired ; but 
this youngster had a passion for spécula- 
tion, and when honest spéculation failed 
him, he tried his hand at dishonest, and 
came to grief accordingly. I don't know 
that there's much more to be said against 
him than that. There was a hunt for him 
when he disappeared after the crash ; it 
was thought he had gone to America ; but 
the creditors were compounded with in 
some way — I don't know the détails of the 
affair — and the matter has blown over now 
to a great extent. There were a number 
of people involved besides himself; he had 
some co-operative scheme in his head that 
he was trying to work ; he's the sort of 
man who will always hg,ve some high- 
sounding scheme on hand. I hear he has 
been running a pretty rig in Rome this 
winter, turning the heads of half the 
young ladies. I suppose he thought that, 
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having changed his name, he was tolerably 
safe from récognition hère ; Rome is not a 
place our Norton Row men of business 
often find time to spend the winter in^ 
What is this wild scheme I hear of about 
the Campagna ? Oh, I daresay he believed 
in it himself ; thèse fellows with the knack 
of haranguing can talk themselves into 
believing anything they please for the time 
being. At any rate, it was something to 
talk about, and so far served his turn. I 
don't suppose he succeeded in swindling 
much money out of people on the strength 
of such a scheme as that; though it's in- 
conceivable, for that matter, on what prc- 
texts people will allow themselves to be 
swindled. They say Miss Capel means to 
marry him, but I hope to heaven that's 
not true. It would make her father turn 
in his grave, though he did make such a 
foolish match himself. You know ail about 
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that, of course. And she's a nice, pretty 
girl, too ; both my lads are head over ears 
în love with her. I don't know what might 
happen if they were a few y ears older.' 

As Waring was returnîng home along 
the Corso a little later in the afternoon, 
he passed Lady Duberley's door. It was 
one of the two days of the week on which 
she received, and people were goîng in. 
After a moment's hésitation, he determined 
to go in also. 

He had no sooner climbed the stairs to 
the third floor, and made his entrance into 
the apartment, than he repented and wished 
himself outside again. The heated little 
rooms, already lighted up and fiUing fast 
with people, were a bad exchange for the 
serene glow of the declining day outside ; 
and the atmosphère of tea and gossip 
seemed to meet him like a solid présence 
as he entered. But it was too late to re- 
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treat. No sooner did he show his head 
in the doorway than he was greeted by 
several people he knew, and his hostess 
rustlîng up to him, gave him her most 
effusive welcome. Waring went too little 
into Society, and was a man too distinguish- 
ed, not to be welcomed with enthusiasm 
by his lady acquaintance whenever he did 
inake his appearance. On this occasion 
he found himself taken possession of, en- 
veloped as it were, in a moment, and ahnost 
without volition of his own, drawn into 
the midst of the crowd in the centre of the 
room. 

He had come in with some vague désire 
to learn whéther public opinion was occu- 
pying itself with the matter that engaged 
most of his own thoughts ; in a few min- 
utes he came to the conclusion it was 
occupying itself a great deal too much. 
He heard Miss CapeFs name, coupled with 
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Howell's, pronounced on every side. It 
was not possible for hîm at first, however, 
to dîscover the drîft of .thèse remarks. 
His hostess, unable, in the stream of arriv- 
ing guests, to dévote herself to him, had 
provided him with a cup of tea, and intro- 
duced him at once to a young lady who 
had written a volume of essays. The 
^uthoress, who was pretty and very lively, 
was quite ready to talk about her essays, 
of which Waring had unfortunately nev'er 
before heard. She very good-naturedly, 
however, condoned this ignorance, and 
brought forward instead a discussion upon 
the newest school of Italian literature. 

'I am afraid I hardly know enough 
about the subject to be able to judge it 
<îritically,' said Waring, after a few minutes' 
<îonversation ; ' I am apt to get rather be- 
hindhand with gênerai literature. But it 
would be delightful if you would tell me 
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ail about it. I should go about the world 
feeling much less ignorant than before.' 

The youthful essayîst was charmed to 
înstruct Mr. Waring. She found so much 
to say upon the subject, and was so well 
pleased by the courteous and intelligent 
attention of her listener, that it would be 
rash to conjecture how long she might not 
hâve gone on talking, had she not been 
interrupted by the approach of a Mon- 
signore with whom she had some slight 
acquaintance. To talk Italian, which she 
was only just beginning to talk, and to 
talk it to a Monsîgnore, proved irrésistible 
to the young lady. Waring found himself 
at liberty, and, seeing Van Bruggen stand- 
ing in the doorway, was about to cross the 
room to speak to him, when he was again 
accosted by his hostess. 

'Mr. Waring,' she said, 'will you let me 
introduce to you a connection of mine, a 
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young artist who has just corne to Rome 
to study. We expect great things of 
hiiïi/' 

Waring had always a friendly feeling 
towards young inen. The kindnessea he 
did them were innumerable ; not once, but 
fifty tîmes, he had held out his hand to 
some struggling young fellow or despon- 
dent lad stumbling on the threshold of 
life. For the memory of his own youth 
was -always strongly présent to him, and 
nowhere more so than in Rome. 

' It is pleasant to hâve great things ex- 
pected of one,' he said now, in his friendly 
voice ; ' it shows that one has already done 
a good deal to merit the good opinion of 
one's friends. And it is more than pleas- 
ant to corne to Rome for the purpose of 
learning how to do them. Hâve you beeri 
hère long?' 

The young man thus addressed was a 
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tall, rather stolid-looking youth, with a 
puffy face, and a manner half sullen, half 
«onceited. ' Only a day or two/ he 
answered. 

' Then you hâve every thing to do and 
everything to see. Well, that is rather 
overwhelming at first ; the best of one's 
enjoyment cornes a little later, perhaps ; or 
a différent kind of enjojnnent, I ought 
rather to say. It is not a bad thing to be 
overwhelmed once in a while.' 

' Oh/ said the youth, rubbing one foot 
against the other, 'I don't mean to see 
anything for that matter. l've not corne 
to Rome to study in that sensé.' 

' Ah, in Avhat sensé then ?' said Waring. 

'Well, IVe corne to be in the studio of 
an Italian artist whose pictures I admire 
more than any man's I ever saw. I hâve 
my own theory of art, and I don't want 
to confuse it. It's quite modem, you 
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know, and I don't want to confuse it by 
looking at old masters. They do one no 
good. They're not to be compared to our 
new men, to my mind.' 

* It was hardiy worth while to corne so 
far as Rome then,' saîd Waring, srailing. 
' Paris or London might suit you better.' 

'Well, I wanted to be in this man's 
studio, you see, and then the light's better 
in Rome. The fogs in Paris are getting to 
be almost as bad as in London ; it's a 
great thing to bave better light. And I 
needn't look at anytbing, you know.' 

' No, no, you needn't look at anything,*^ 
said Waring. * One can always keep one's 
eyes shut ; there's no difficulty about that. 
I like the old masters myself,' he went on, 
' but then I don't prétend to know a great 
deal about art.' 

* Why, Mr. Waring, how do you do ?' 
said Miss Grant's lively voice at his side. 
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^ Fm surprised to hear you say you don't 
know about art; I thought you knew 
about everythîng. Isn't it odd we should 
meet hère agaîn ? The last time we saw 
each other was in thîs room, if you re- 
member; yes, and we talked about Mr. 
Howell. Well, everyone is talking about 
him now. Isn't it shocking?' 

' What do yon mean, Miss Grant ?' 
' Why, that we should ail hâve been 
deceived in him. I assure you we ail 
thought he was some great hero, and it 
turns out he is only some one who has 
failed in business, and ought to be in 
prison, some people say. ' And his name 
îs not even Howell. Do you know, I am 
quite unhappy about my fan; for I had 
got him to Write his name on it after ail, 
and I can't scratch it out, without spoiling 
the fan altogether. I shall hâve to get 
another and give this one to my sister 
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when I go home. Luckily most of the 
people who wrote on it are in Rome still. 
Is it true that he is going to marry Miss 
Capel? But of course you don't know 
more than other people/ Miss Grant ran 
on, without waiting for an answer ; ' and 
though everyone says he is, no one can be 
certain, can they ? Well, it is a comfort 
to think one was not the only person 
taken in ; but I own I thought him charm- 
ing that night at Miss Capel's. Anyone 
might hâve taken him for a hero.' 

Waring smiled. He had had a kindly feel- 
ingtowards Miss Grant ever since the little 
épisode of her sending the money to 
Ho well. But the smile was not a very 
cheerful one, and it disappeared as, re- 
leasing himself at last, he made his way 
up to Van Bruggen, who still stood in the 
doorway, and who greeted him with a 
suffi ciently lugubrious. air. 
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' So youVe got back,' said Waring. 

'I returned last night,' said the artist. 
' If you had let me know, we could hâve 
travelled together. I went to your hôtel 
yesterday morning, and found you goïie.' 

' Well, well,' he went on, presently, * a 
pretty kettle of mîschief has been brewing 
ail this time. Well, you were rîght and I 
was wrong, and that's ail about it.' 

' There's no great harm done, that I can 
see,' said Waring, with soine impatience. 
' If it were not ' 

^ If it were not fox Miss Capel, I suppose 
you mean,' interrupted the less réticent 
artist. ' But it just is Miss Capel. They 
say she means to marry him. Is it true, 
do you think ?' 

'I knowjust as much as you do,' said 
Waring, ' and it is certainly not a report to 
spread until one is sure of its truth. If it 
were not for people's tongues, is what I 
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was going to say. Well, let us get out of 
tbis crowd, at any rate. I don't know why 
I ever came in.' 

They left the house together. It was a 
serene and lovely evening, and the glow 
which lights up the southern skies between 
the sunset and the swift-coming night was 
transfiguring the scène. Neither Waring 
nor bis companion felt any désire to go in. 
They walked down the Corso thronged 
with people and carriages, and presently^ 
escaping from the crowd, found themselves 
in the comparatively deserted régions of 
the Forum. The glow had faded ; every- 
thing was turning grey ; and the immortal 
spirits, which not ail the unheeding clam- 
our of modem Rome bas yet succeeded in 
laying, seemed holding solemn converse 
with the remote past in tbis spot sacred 
beyond any other^ to its memory. The 
artist, wbom no number of years' résidence 
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in Rome could render less sensitive to the 
influences of the place, leaned with folded 
arms upon the railing that guards the 
parapet of the Forum and looked down on 
the scattered fragments below. Waring 
took off his hat and passed his hand 
through his hair. The coolness and silence, 
the sensé of the calm of the past, of its 
unfathomable depth, which at most times a 
truism, now and then arrests us as a truth, 
were grateful to him after the heat and 
tea-cup gossip of Lady Duberley's rooras. 
Vàn Bruggen was the first to move. He 
perceived that his companion was de- 
pressed, without being able fully to account 
for his dépression. 

' You'U be getting a return of your fever 
if we stay standing about hère at this 
hour,' he said, good-humouredly. ' So, 
how glad I am to be in Rome again after 
Naples,' he added, presently, as the two 
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men walked on together ; ' I was never 
better pleased than when I put my last 
stroke to that portrait, as good a pièce of 
work too as I ever did in my life. That 
poor young fellow, I thought he would 
never let me go yesterday. I believe it 
had been some sort of a comfort to him to 
see the work going on. But it couldn't 
go on for ever, and what good would my 
staying do? And I hâte Naples — as a 
place to live in, I mean, of course. There's 
nothing like Rome ; I say it to myself 
a,gain each time that I return. I mean to 
to live hère, and to die hère too. In no 
other place would my dust lie in such 
good Company.' 

' Or in such bad,' said Waring. 

' Oh, that is nothing ; it is always dis- 

tinguished,' said the artist. ' Yes, I mean 

to lay my bones in Rome. And y ou, how 

long do y ou mean to stay hère?' 

M 2 
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^ Not long enough to lay my bones on 
this occasion, I hope,' said Waring. * There s 
the Conférence next week; I want to be 
hère for that, if possible, but I am expect- 
ing a letter that may oblige me to leave at 
any moment.' 

^ But you're not going off- on your 
travels again ?' 

* No, l'vè done with them for the prés- 
ent; I hâve work that will keep me in 
Europe for some years to come. And I 
was offered,' he went on, after a moment'» 
pause, ' I was offered the other day a 
professor's chair for three years in Berlin.' 

'And you've accepted it?' cried Van 
Bruggen. 

'I hâve neither accepted nor refused 
yet. There is no necessity for an immé- 
diate answer.' 

* Bah,' said the artist, ' don't go to 
Berlin ; there's nothing to see there but a 
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few pictures and the muséum of antiqui- 
ties. The town and climate are atrocious.' 

' Well, it might suit me in some ways/ 
said Waring ; ' it would be a fixed occupa- 
tion and place of abode for three years, at 
any rate ; and if I should want to settle 
down, that would be worth considering. 
And the work and position I should like 
well enough. Yes, it's worth considering. 
The point is, I don't want the salary, and 
might be depriving some man who 
does.' 

' Bah/ said the artist again, * don't do it, 
I tell you. You're not eut out for a pro- 
f essor ; you're not meant for the life. It 
wouldn't suit you.' 

' No, no, there we diflfer,' said Waring, 
*under certain conditions, nothing, I be- 
lieve, would suit me better for a time. I 
should like it. As for the life, that is 
what one makes it, always. There is a 
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kind of life I used to see a good deal of in 
my student days, and that is not without 
attraction for me — plenty of the work one 
can do best, a lecture-hall abroad, and at 
home a pipe, a stove, books, a kind and 
silent little Hausfrau, sons and daughters 
growing up around one; there are worse 
lives, believe me, to be lived when a man 
cornes to settle himself.' 

Van Bruggen looked at him. * Yes, that 
would just suit you,' he said, with a sort 
of grunt. ' So that 's your idéal, is it ? 
Why, IVe donc better than that ; IVe kept 
my liberty, at any rate.' 

' I was not talking of ideals,' said War- 
ing; 'one doesn't build castles in the 
air on them at my âge, least of ail when 
one is bound, or has bound oneself, to a 
limited horizon/ 

'And why the devil should you bind 
yourself to any such thing ?' said Van 
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Bruggen. 'No one's horizon is too wide 
iii this world ; but you, of ail men, might 
allow yourself plenty of room.' 

Waring did not immediately answer. 
They had nearly reached the end of the 
Forum, and he stood still again, leaning 
against the rail opposite the slender 
columns of the so-called Temple of Castor 
and PoUux, which rose before them in the 
twilight above the Via Sacra. 

' I don't say it's my idéal/ he said at 
last, 'but what does it matter, and who, 
after ail, holds the best in life ? We go 
on blindly, though we think we see, and 
duty limits our horizons and stunts our 
aspirations, or what we think is duty ; and 
God knows. for assuredly we do not half 
the time, when we are right and when we 
are wrong. I don't say it's my idéal. Let 
us assume, for the sake of argument, that 
I hâve had visions of other things; of 
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another life, completing, more than com- 
pleting my own, by appealîng to ail that 
I find best in my nature, by renewîng my 
belief in excellence through a largeness of 
purpose, a freshness and purity of vision 
to which, in my best days, I neyer attained, 
still less now when faith in goodness and 
the power of accomplishing great things 
bas been dimmed by expérience. Well, 
let us assume ail that. What then ? For 
five minutes I may contemplate it — and 
then let it pass by on the other side. Why 
should happiness be fulfiUed to me more 
than to another raan ? Life is a neutral- 
tinted affair to most of us, I suppose, when 
we hâve absorbed the impressions of youth. 
Why should I expect it to be laid on in 
bright colours for me alone ?' 

He raised himself as he finished speaking, 
and walked on with bent head and folded 
arms, Van Bruggen at his side. Neither 
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spoke for a tîme ; then Waring began agaîn, 
in a différent tone of voîce, 

* You don't happen to know, do y ou,' he 
said, ^ that man HowelFs address ?' 

' No, I don't,' said the artist. ' He bas 
left Rome, I bear ; I bave no idea wbere 
be bas gone. I don't suppose anyone 
bas. I suppose be's taken frîght at meet- 
ing a Norton-Row man; or perbaps be's 
swindled Miss Capel ont of tbe greater 
part of ber fortune and made off witb it. 
Tbat is one of tbe stories I beard to-day. 
Ob, tbere are no end of stories about, you 
know ; tbere's no belp for tbat.' 

^ Of course not,' answered Waring ; and 
said no more on tbe subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OTTILIB ASKS ADVICB. 



TfloSE useful deities who préside over our 
lives, and are recognîsed vaguely by the 
name of circumstances, not unfrequently 
take on themselves the responsibility of 
shapîng our actions without any very 
definite volition on our own part. 

It happened that during the next twa 
days, Waring's time was fuUy occupied to 
the exclusion of ail those more întimate 
interests which had recently engaged his 
attention. A young naturalist, passing 
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through Rome on his way from the south 
of Italy to join a scientific expédition 
starting for Bornéo, had brought a letter 
of introduction to his eminent confrère 
which he lost no time in presenting. 
Waring's knowledge and expérience were 
invarîably at other people's service ; he 
was acquainted with that part of the 
country for which the expédition was 
bound, and devoted himself during the 
two days that his young companion spent 
in Rome, to giving him such hints and in- 
structions as might prove most useful to 
him on the journey he proposed to make. 
No one ever passed many hours in Waring'» 
Society without being charmed by his will- 
ing courtesy, without being braced and 
cheered by contact with a mind so clear 
and vigorous in everything connected 
with his own work. He had a kindly 
feeling towards ail young men, as ha& 
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been said; only an impénétrable conceit 
baffled him; to ail other youthful faults 
he was lenient. They were akîn, he 
would say, to the virtues of youth ; and 
those, he would sometimes add^ he found 
sublime. 

The young fellow departed, Waring's 
thoughts turned again to matters that he 
had been glad to feel were in abeyance for 
a time. He had reoeived no letter from 
Miss Stanley. He had seen nothing of 
Madame de Presnel since dining with her 
on the day of his return from Naples ; he 
had not even heard of Miss Capel. It 
was on Thursday afternoon that his 
young friend left him. Waring, finding 
himself free, wrote a line to Madame de 
Presnel to say he would dine with her 
that qvening, and then, remembering that 
it was Miss Capel's reception-day, resolved 
to oall upon her. Yes, as a friend he 
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mîght without hésitation go to see her: 
and though he would hâve owned it to no 
one, lest it might seem to cast upon her 
even à shadow of reproach, he felt that 
just then she might need a friend. 

It was rather late in the afternoon 
when he arrived at the house in the Via 
deir Angelo Custode. At the foot of the 
staircase he met Van Bruggen coming 
away ; but the artist was in haste appar- 
ently, for he only nodded and passed on, 
and Waring made his way alone up the 
stairs, into Miss Capel's drawing-room. 
It presented almost precisely the same 
aspect as on the occasion of his first visit 
some weeks ago ; the groups of women 
gossiping and knitting, Tante Lena at the 
square tea-table in the window, Lotte, 
whose existence Waring had almost for- 
gotten, distributing cups of tea and cof- 
fee. Only Howell was not there, and an 
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indefinable change Lad corne over Miss 
Capel herself. She was as cordial, as 
solicitous for her guests as before; wheu 
Waring first saw her, she was standing 
in the momentary attitude he had learnt 
to associate with her, her slender figure 
braced and alert, her bright eyes glancing 
round to see who claîmed her attention, 
who demanded her care. But the pecu- 
liar animating brightness, like an émana- 
tion of the freshest youth, which had 
given spring and meaning to her slight- 
est movement, were wanting. 

AU this Waring noticed as he stood 
detained a minute in the doorway by some 
people who had stopped to talk among 
themselves as they left the room. Ottilie 
saw him the moment he entered. Her 
face changed a little ; but she did not 
move as he came forward, and she shook 
hands with him in silence. Some one 
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else came up to daim her attention jiist 
then — a strange little personage, whom 
Waring remembered seeing there before, 
with short skirts above her white stock- 
ings and flat shoes, a huge bag depending 
at her side, and a voluble German tongue. 
She had a great doal to say to Miss Capel, 
who, after a minute, found her a seat on 
a sofa and placed herself at her side. 
Waring, left to himself, presently went 
up to the tea-table. He nodded to Lotte, 
whose pale face showed no illumination 
this time at his approach, and seeing a 
vacant chair by Tante Lena, sat down. 
ïhe old woman paid no heed to him at 
first. She was paying no heed, indeed, 
to anything around her. She had left 
the care of pouring out the tea to Lotte, 
and was knitting with trembling hands, 
shaking her head slowly from time to 
time. In a minute, however, she let her 
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knitting fall into her lap, and raîsing 
her eyes, looked at Waring with a sort 
of uncerbainty altogether différent from 
her usual keen and searching gaze. Her 
eyes were sunk and reddened, and the 
lines and wrinkles in her face seemed to 
hâve deepened and multiplied. Something 
more pathetic than words lay in the help- 
less attitude and appealing gaze ; and 
Waring answered them as though she had 
spoken. 

'Isthere anything I can do for you?' 
he said ; ' can I help you in any way ?' 

She shook her head slowly without 
moving her eyes from his face. • 

'There's something wrong/ she said, 
*and I don't know what it is. Ottilie is 
a good child; she keeps it from me to 
spare me trouble, but it gives me more 
trouble not to know. So far as I am 
concerned, it matters little ; there is always 
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tlie grave. It is the young who suffer; 
the old can see the end for themselves/ 

There was a quaver in her voice as she 
finished, and she turned her eyes from 
Waring to the treœbling hands that lay 
in her lap. He hardly knew how to 
answer. 

*lt is a mistake young people often 
make,' he said at last, kindly. ' It cornes 
through want of expérience ; they do not 
know that anything is better than sus- 
pense. But as Miss Capel has said no- 
thing to you, I trust there may be nothing 
seriously wrong.' 

, ' Yes, yes, there is something,' she 
ansvvered, more in her usual manner. ' I 
cant tell you what it is; 1 don't know. 
But Fve known that it would be ail along, 
I thought at one time you, gracions sir, 
might hâve helped us ; but you could not, 
and that can't be helped either. Let us 
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say no more about it. My mind gets 
confused, and slips from one thing to 
another; and what is done, is done. 
Words are useless/ 

She leaned back in her chair, turning 
a little away from Waring, and began 
to knit again with uncertain fingers that 
missed the thread, and let a stitch drop 
now and then unheeded. Waring rose 
presently, and moved away to the other 
side of the room. Its aspect might be 
the same as it had been six weeks before, 
but his attitude towards it had changed. 
It was no longer as a stranger, as a critical 
observer that he found himself there, but 
as a friend. What indeed would he not 
hâve done out of friendship towards the 
single-minded young girl, whose brave ex- 
terior hid, he felt sure now, some sadness, 
some sinking of heart. Waring sat down 
again and began to talk to a stout German 
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matron, beneath whose inoredibly swift 
knittîng-pins a long grey stocking was 
unrollîng itself . Waring, himself no great 
talker, had seldom any diffioultj in making 
other people converse. Before the after- 
noon was ended, he had won the heart of 
three worthy Fraus, whilst a sentimental 
blue-eyed Fraulein, the daughter of a poor 
little bookseller's clerk, fell so deeply in 
love with him, that she inscribed his name 
on her return home in her choicest album 
within a wreath of forget-me-nots, and 
-expended many a sigh of sentiment over 
the precious memory it ever after evoked. 

Ottilie glanced more than once towards 
the side of the room where Waring was 
seated ; but she lef t him to entertain him- 
self and her guests as he pleased, and did 
not approach him till alraost everyone was 
gone, and he also had risen to take his 
departure. 

n2 
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* Mr. Waring/ she said, addressing him 
for the first time that afternoon, *if it is 
not detaining you too long, I should be 
glad to say a few words to you when I am 
at liberty.' She turned as she spoke ta 
accompany her last party of visîtors to 
the door ; Lotte had left the room, only 
Waring and Tante Lena remained. Miss 
Capel re turned în a moment, and sittîng 
down by the old woman, laid her hand on 
her knee. 

* This is my last Thursday,' she said^ 
looking up at Waring and speaking in 
German, ' we are going to leave Rome in 
a few days.' 

* To leave Rome !' said Waring. 

' Yes, we are tired of Rome, Tante Lena 
and I ; we are longîng and longing for the 
mountains. It is nearly March, and the 
snow will be melting f rom the meadows ; 
we hâve been hère almost five months^ 
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and we tliink it is time to go home.' She 
still spoke in German, smoothing the old 
woman's black silk skirt with a caressing 
motion of her fingers as she spoke. * So 
this is our last Thursday,' she concluded. 

* Your visitors will miss you/ said 
Waring. 

' Yes, I think they will, I think it haa 
given them some pleasure to come hère 
6very week, though I hâve failed in what 
I meant to do.' She rose and moved 
away towards the fireplace as Lotte, re- 
turning, sat down by Tante Lena, and 
began to talk to her in a low voice. ' I 
had intended,' she went on, speaking in 
Bnglish now, ' to do what little I could 
towards producing a better understanding 
between the différent classes of society by 
enabling them to mix on an equal footing. 
There is so much, I am convinced, that 
people hâve in common, that my plan 
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might sucoeed, I thought. But it ha& 
failed. For wîiilst my friends of one 
class hâve corne as you hâve seen,' she 
said, smiling a little, ' those o£ the other, 
with the exception of yourself and one 
or two more, hâve altogether kept away.' 

' Did you really think it would be other- 
wise ?' said Waring. 

' I thought it might — I thought I would 
try/ she answered. Her tone was di- 
spirited, she seemed unwilling to discuss 
the subject, and there was a minute'a 
silence. 

* Mr. Waring/ she said then, raising her 
candid eyes to his, ' I want you to tell me 
the truth about Mr. Howell. I hardly 
know to whom else to apply. My grand- 
mother is deeply offended with me ; 1 wrote 
to her to — to apologise/ she said, her brows 
contracting a little, ' but she refuses to see 
me or to answer me. Lord B , from 
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whom, I believe, the information originally 
came, 1 know even less than yourself ; be- 
sides, he bas already left Eome. My 
grandmotber wrote to me in the first 
instance, but in such gênerai terms ^that 
they conveyed no meaning to my mind* 
Will you tell me the exact truth ?' 

Waring told her. She listened, without 
moving, in perfect silence. 

* There is another thing,' she said, when 
he had finished, * I must ask your forgive- 
ness, Mr. Waring, for trespassing so far 
on your kindness, but there is another 
point on which I should like to oonsult 
you. You are aware that I gave Mr. 
Howell a blank chèque the other day to 
en up ?' 

* It was not a very wise thing to do,* 
said Waring, smiliùg. 

*No, it was not wiee,' she answered, 
quickly, * but, having done it, of course I 
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accept the conséquences. This afternoon, 
however, I received a telegram from Herr 
Wechsel, the Munich bankër, the head of 
the house of that name. He tells me that 
Mr. Howell has presented a chèque, sîgned 
by me, at the bank. He has filled it up, 
it would appear, for a — somewhat larger 
sum than I had contemplated, and they 
hesitate to paj it without f urther instruc- 
tions. I am in doubt as to what it is best 
to do.' 

' You do not wish the money paid ?' said 
Waring. * But I am afraid that as Mr. 
Howell is in possession of the chèque with 
your signature, it will be impossible to 
prevent his getting it ultimately.' 

' How can you suppose such a thing ?' 
said Ottilie, with animation ; ' of course I 
désire that the money should be paid. 
Can you suppose that 1 should wish to 
dishonour my own word and signature ? I 
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am only annoyed that thîs diflEioulty should 
hâve arisen in tlie matter/ 

'Might I ask what the sum îs?' said 
Waring. 

She hesitated a moment. 'I would 
rather not tell yoii/ she said then, 'oh, 
the money is nothing — I can afford it. 
But I am vexed — yes, I am grieved that 
Mr, Howell should hâve done it. He 
must hâve known, I think, that it is 
not a sum I meant to gîve. I am dis« 
appointed ' 

She broke off the sentence. * What had 
I better do, Mr. Waring/ she said, * will it 
be sufficient, do you think, if I telegraph, 
or would it would be better for me to go 
myself ?' 

'By no means,' said Waring, quickly, 
* that is the last thing you should do. Are 
you at ail acquainted with thèse Munich 
bankers ?' 
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' Yes, Herr Weohsel is an old f riend of 
my father's ; he used to do ail his business 
for him during the years my father lived 
in Germany ; and I also know him very 
well, for he bas constantly cashed notes 
and chèques for me on my way from and 
to Bngland. Hère is his telegram/ taking 
a paper from the table. * He says that 
Mr. Howell bas presented this chèque^ 
that he tbinks there must be some mis- 
take, that be refuses to pay without f urther 
explanation, and will write.' 

* The chèque is on your London banker, 
I suppose ?' said Waring. 

* Yes, on my London banker/ 
Waring considered. * Herr Weohsel bas 

done perfectly right/ he said ; * but, as I 
said before, there is no doubt the money 
must be ultimately paid, if Howell should 
persist in presenting the chèque. But that 
is what ought to be prevented. . As mat- 
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ters stand, he is simply swindling you out 
of a large sum of money. You gave him 
the chèque în the first iDstance, îf I am 
not mistaken, in furtherance of some 
philanthropie scheme of his ; but there 
can be little doubt, I thînk, that he pur- 
poses appropriating part of it, at least^ 
for his own use/ 

* Yes/ she said, * that is so, no doubt — 
I am afraid there is no doubt ' 

' Will you allow me/ said Waring, after 
a minute's pause, * to go to Munich, and 
try to arrange matters for you ? I believe 
I might be able to do so/ 

'Indeed I will not,' she said, with 
warmth, and more of her usual manner 
than she had yet shown; 'how can you 
imagine I would allow you to give your- 
self so much trouble about me and my 
afFairs ? And you do not, I think, quite 
understand; nothing — nothing should in- 
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duce me to undo what bas been done. It 
was my own doing, and I will abide by 
the conséquences. If I thought telegraph- 
ing would do, I would telegraph ab once. 
I should do so without hésitation to a 
stranger. But Herr Wechsel is acting, I 
know, rather as a friend in the matter 
than as a man of business ; he might raise 
further difficulties ' 

She paused. They had been standing 
opposite to each other by the fire, but 
now she sat down in the nearest chair 
and passed her hand over her forehead. 

' My thoughts are ail confused,' she said. 
* I do not express myself properly, I know. 
I am afraid Mr. Howell will be annoyed. 
I do not wish him to be annoyed, or to be 
placed in a false position ; the whole thing 
is my own doing/ 

'I don't think you need consider Mr. 
Howell in the matter,' said Warîng, drily ; 
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*he bas probably calculated on what is 
precisely the fact, your unwillingness ta 
oreate a scandai, and your willingness ta 
stand by your word.' 

' My inability in any way to do other^ 
wise/ said Ottilie, wîth some warmth. * I 
do not défend what Mr. Howell bas done 
— I eould not — ^but that is another part 
of the question altogether; and I do not 
know why anyone should suspect me of 
unwillingness to fulfil my engagements. 
I beg your pardon/ she went on, calming 
down ; ' I don't know why I should talk 
in this way, when y ou are so kind as ta 
liaten to my perplexities, nor indeed why 
I should trouble you with them at ail. I 
believe I had better think the matter 
quietly over by myself.' 

She rose as she spoke, as though to 
end the interview. Waring took up hi& 
bat. 
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^ Do you happen to know/ he said, ' Mr. 
Howeirs address in Munich ?' 

'I do not/ she answered, her colour 
rising a little. ^ I hâve had no communi- 
cation with Mr. Howell since he left 
Rome/ 

* I ask you/ said Waring, ' because it is 
of some importance to 'me not to lose 
sight of him altogether. But I suppose 
that a letter addressed to the oare of Herr 
Wechsel might find him for the next day 
or two, at any rate ?' 

' Probably/ she answered, rather absent- 
ly. She looked up as Waring held out 
his hand to her. ' I do not know whether 

I shall see you again, Mr. Waring ' she 

said. 

* Do you leave Rome so soon T 

'In two or three days at latest. We 
bave already made raost of our prépara- 
tions. Tante Lena is not well. I feel 
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that I have been vory selfish in keeping 
her hère so long already ; but it bas been 
diffioult — it is difficult forme to know just 
what to do.' 

There were tears in her bright eyes; 
but she turned away quîckly, and in a mo- 
ment they were gone. 

* I hope to see'you again/ said Waring, 
^ if you will allow me, I will call and wish 
you and your aunt good-bye. She knows 
nothing, does she, of ail this business ?' 

*I have not told her,' said Ottilie, *it 
would grieve her, I know; and I have 
given her so muçh trouble already. I 
want to keep it from her if I oan.' 

' I think I should tell her,' said Waring, 
* she suspects already, I fancy, that some- 
thing is wrong, and that is always worse 
than knovving the truth. Forgive my 
inveterate habit of obtruding my advice. 
And if I oan be of any service to you, 
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will you let me know ? If you would allow 
me to go to Munich ' 

' Thank you/ she said, smiling, ' but I 
hâve trespassed a great deal too much 
on your kindnesg already. I don't know 
what you must think of me and ail 
my difficultés and grumblings and mis« 
takes. I used to imagine it would be so 
easy to be quite independent and hâve 
only to think of what seems to oneself 
right and wrong. But it is not.' 

' Ah, no,' said Waring, * it is not. It is 
the most difficult thing in the world.' 

They shook hands and he went away. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OTÏILIB BIDS PARBWELL. 

Donna Lauea and her husband dined at 
Madame de Presnel's that evenîng. They 
bad an engagement afterwards as usual, 
and went away at ten o'olock. The car- 
nival had been a long one, but it was 
nearly over now ; this was almost the last 
entertainment of the season to which they 
were going. Laure was in a slightly sen- 
timental mood, and entertained her mother 
and Waring after dinner with a discourse 
on the superior joys of a convent life as 
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coinpared with fchose of a worldly existence. 
She had been that day to see a f riend who 
had lately taken the veîl, and could not 
refrain from a sigh that circumstances 
withheld her from sharing a lot that she 
maintained to be préférable to every other. 
Her husband, standing with his back to the 
fire, listened with an air of stolid enjoy- 
ment. 

* How she talks,' he said, smoothing 
down his moustache, ' how she talks. But 
it is only talk. To-morrow we shall buy 
a new gown, and that will be better still. 
To-night she would wear only black 
again/ 

' How you talk, Luigi,' said donna 
Laura, pouting a little, ^ *' To-night she 
would wear only black again/' — and you 
hâve told me a hundred times that you 
never like me better than in this black 
lace ; T wore it on purpose to please you ; 
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also a little/ she immediately added, with 
her usual ingenuousness, ' because thèse 
pearls that our aunt gave me in Florence 
look so well with it. Don't you think 
so ?' turning from her mother to Waring. 

' I think you hâve shown, as always, the . 
soundest discrétion,' said Waring, putting 
on his spectacles, *the dress, and the 
pearls, and yourself, Laure — no, don't ex- 
pect me to find adjectives for what is 
absolutely perfect.' 

* Ah, you said that charmingly,' cried 
Laure, delighted ; ^ you make much better 
compliments, Eichard, than you used. 
You are not very élever at them now ; 
you are too much in earnest, and yet 
hâve an air of not meaning what you say. 
Oh, as for compliments, je rriy connais. 
But formerly you never made me any at 
ail. I believe you were like mamma, you 
were afraid of making me vain ; and you 
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think, now that I am tnarried, ît does not 
matter. Tt does not tnatter at ail, for 
Luigi is not in the least af raid of making 
me vain ; he says pretty tliings to me ail 
day long. I think/ she went on, relapsing 
into pensiveness, *that for the future I 
will always wear black— or else grey — or 
white ' 

* They are the convent colours, my dear,' 
said Madame de Presnel, with a.smile. 

' Yes — ' she said, ^ and then they lend 
themselves to so many combinations. I 
hâve found that out in the last twelve- 
month. Besides, Lent is coming, and in 
Lent one should always wear black. One 
ought not to go out in Lent ; but Luigi 
bores himself to extinction at home, and 
says that the only use of having an English- 
woman and a Protestant for a wife is to 
hâve a little more liberty. You know you 
did, Luigi ; you said it to your annt, and 
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she will never forgive you. Oh, you hâve 
no idea what Luigi is, mamma ; he tries 
to be quite English sometimes, and does 
not succeed at ail. Fortunately for him^ 
I am making myself quite Italian, and his 
aunt will forgive nie^ by-and-by. Well, 
good-night, mamma; we must go. By- 
the-by, I expect to see Ottilie Capel to- 
night; she has been asked, I know, and, 
since Lady Sarah is hère to be her chape- 
ron, I suppose there is no reason she 
should not go/ 

'You will not see Ottilie if her gôing 
dépends on her grandmother,' said Ma- 
dame de Presnel ; ' Lady Sarah has been 
on the sofa thèse three days with a fit of 
— I hardly know what sort of fit. I might 
call it nervous, but, as she likes to remark, 
nerves are an invention of young women 
of the présent day, and never afflict people 
of her génération. But to accompany 
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her granddaughter to an evening-party is 
the last thing she would think herself 
capable of doing.' 

Laure gathered up her train and began 
to draw on her long gloves. ' In that 
case/ she said, turning that her husband 
might wrap her cloak round her shoulders, 
' we shall not see Ottilie to-night ; but, if 
I had known, I might hâve asked her to 
corne with us. Ottilie is becoming the 
fashion, do you know, mamma ; it would 
hâve been amusing to take her. Do you 
think she meant to make herself the 
fashion ? Luigi, you must corne at once ; 
it is past ten, and remember that, if we 
ever do go out in Lent, I never mean to 
stay later than eleven. Next year I shall 
not go out at ail ; I shall go into retraita 
at the couvent. Good night, Richard ; 
you might come and dine with us one day 
soon.' 
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A servant who was waiting at the door, 
came forward as the prince and princess 
left the room, and gave Waring a note 
that had just arrived. A commissionaire 
had brought it, he said, from the hôtel, 
where it had been left in the first in- 
stance, and waited to know if there was 
an answer. Waring opened the letter, 
and glanced rapidly through it to the 
end. 

* There is no answer/ he said, dismiss- 
ing the man. He stood, with the note 
in his hand, deliberating with an air of 
perplexity. 

* What now ?' said Madame de Presnel. 

' Nothing — it is from Miss Capel/ he 
said, ^a farewell note. She is leaving 
Rome to-night.' 

* Leaving Eome to-night V 

' Yes ; you had better see what she 
says.' 
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He gave her the note. It ran as 
foUows : — 

* Deab Mb. Waring, 

•After our conversation this 
.afternoon, I should like to tell you that I 
hâve after ail decided that it will be best for 
me to go to Munich, and settle the matter 
we spoke of in person. It is only antici- 
pating my journey by a day or two. I 
start with my maid by to-night's train, 
and Tante Lena, whom I leave in charge 
of my friend Lotte, will foUow with her 
on Saturday. I shall remain a few hours 
ônly in Munich, and return at once to 
Verona to meet my aunt, so that we may 
make the more troublesome part of the 
journey together. I hâve explained to 
her the reason of my sudden change of 
plans. I do not know what she had 
Imagined, but she seemed relieved when I 
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told her just what had happened; so you 
were right. 

' As this is to say good-bye, you must 
let me thank you for your kinduess^ 
and especially for the attention you 
hâve shown to Tante Lena. She bas 
valued it very highly, and so hâve I. 

* Yours very truly, 

^ Ottilib Capbl.' 



' You need not tell me what she is go- 
in g about/ said Madame de Presnel, smil- 
ing and returning the note, * of course 
she has got herself into some difficulty 
with Mr. Howell and her chèque. But 
don't tell me, if it is a matter of confi- 
dence; I shall hear it ail no doubt to- 
morrow, from Lady Sarah.' 

*Miss Oapel did not make it at ail a 
matter of confidence/ said Waring, 'na- 
turally, we are not on the terms that 
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would lead her to do so. She asked my 
advice, that was ail.' 
' Which she foUowed F 

* Not at ail. When I say she asked my 
advice, that is only a way of speaking, 
you know. She was annoyed and per- 
plexed by a telegram she had received 
from her Munich bankers, and I was the 
first person wîth whom she found it 
possible to talk over her difficulty. She 
did not really want my advice ; she wanted 
to know her own mind in the matter. I 
gave her none beyond advising her not to 
go to Munich — and she is going.' 

* If one may ask questions without in- 
discrétion/ said Madame de Presnel, *I 
should like to know whether Mr. Howell 
is in Munich. He has disappeared from 
Rome I know, and no one has been able 
to tell me anything about him.' 

*Yes, he is in Munich, I believe. He 
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stopped there apparently to présent Miss 
CapeFs chèque. The banker, who is an 
old friend of her father's, found something 
suspicious in a stranger presenting a 
chèque for what would appear to be a 
large sum, and telegraphed to Miss Capel 
for instructions. Howell has done, or 
would hâve done had he had anyone to 
deal with but Miss Capel, an imprudent 
thing in drawing attention to himself. 
As it is, knowing her, he probably knows 
also what he is about, and has calculated 
his chances of success exactly. It is a 
pièce of ill luck for him, though, to hâve 
fallen on a friend of Miss CapeVs, who 
will take the thing up as a personal 
matter/ 

' What is the sum, if one may inquire ? 

* I do not know — a large one, I am 
afraid. But she says she can afford it.' 

' Then she may hold that she has got off 
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cheaply/ saîd Madame de Presnel, smiliug. 
' AU things considered, the man bas shown 
himself moderate if he has allowed her to 
sign away less than half her fortune. And 
she has gone to Munich. But it is un- 
heard-of f olly ; it is madness. After what 
has passed hère, of course people will say 
that she has foUowed him. Does she hope 
to get back her money ?' 

* Not at ail, not at ail — she has no such 
idea in her mind,' said Waring, * it might 
be wiser if she had, but she has not. As 
to what people will say, one may take for 
granted that it will be whatever is most 
ill-natured. No need to forestall their 
remarks.' 

'Dear Eichard, I am not forestalling 
their remarks. I hâve my own theory as 
to what has passed between Miss Capel 
and Mr. Howell, and it is entirely to her 
crédit. It is magnanimous in me to say 
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flo, for I own to having had a strong 
préjudice agaînst her, Sincerely speaking, 
I am distressed about this. She has acted 
on a générons impulse, I don't doubt ; but 
generous impulses — and not unnaturally, 
€onsidering what the world is — are the 
last that the world gives people crédit for. 
After ail, however/ Madame de Presnel 
continued, ' I do not know that it greatly 
matters. If she at once rejoins her aunt 
at Verona, as she proposes to do, there 
will not be muoh room or time left for 
scandai. The person I am most interested 

in just now is Mr. Howell ' She 

paused. ' I am more anxious than I can 
say/ she went on, in a moment, ' that he 
should not be lost sight of again/ 

' Why V said Waring, looking at her. 

' Why, why, why ? But there is not a 
single why in the whole matter,' said 
Madame de Presnel, impatiently, 'it is 
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essential, it is împerative that he should 
be kept in sight, if possible. So much. so,' 
she went on, more calmly, * that if I might 
venture to offer some advice on my side,. 
Richard, it would be that you should go 
yourself to Munich and look after hinl 
before he has time to disappear again.' 

'Yes, that I consider to be excellent 
advice,' he said, smiling, *for it is just 
what I was thinking of doing. It has 
been in my mind ail the afternoon since I 
heard that Howell is at Munich, and this 
note détermines me/ 

' That note détermines you T 

* Yes, since I think it probable he may 
leave immediately Miss Capel has enabled 
him to get his chèque cashed. He pro* 
bably stopped in Munich as being the last 
point to which his ready-money would 
carry him, and is being detained there for 
the same reason. He is not likely ta 
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remaîn after he has the means to go on 
with his journey, I don't look at the 
matter from quite the same point o£ 
view that you do ; since, though I am 
of opinion that I ought, under the 
ciroumstances, to keep him in sight, I 
also feel that it might be a good deal 
better in many ways if he had never re- 
appeared ; or else that, having re-appeared^ 
he should vanish again. That is my point 
of view ; but as it is not the only one to 
be considered, I propose to start by to. 
morrow mornings train for Munich/ 

*To-morrow morning — and if we had 
thought of it in time you might hâve 
taken to-night's train/ said Madame de 
Presnel, looking at her watoh, ' but I am 
afraid it is too late now.' 

* Oertainly ib is too late,' said Waring ; 
' and, in any case, I should pref er not to 
go in the same train with Miss Capeh 
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TJnder the circumstances, she could hardly 
regard it as anythiDg but an intrusion/ 

*That you should travel in the same 
train with her? I should hâve thought 
it would, on the contrary, be a protection/ 

*That/ he answered, 'would be the same 
thing.' 

Madame de Presnel looked at him for a 
moment, thèn moved her shoulders slight- 
ly. ' I think you strain the point of 
delicacy/ she said ; ' but it matters the 
less that it is certainly too late for you 
to take to-night's train; and I own that 
for the moment Miss Oapel was less in 
my thoughts than Mr. Howell. Don't, 
Richard, don't let any scruples interfère 
with your at once finding him out ; con- 
sider how much annoyance and trouble it 
may give should he escape you. I feel 
it so strongly,' she said, opening and clos- 
iDg a volume that lay on the table at 
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her sîde, * that, if it were possible for me 
to .leave Rome, I should be tempted 
myself to start to-morrow .morning for 
Munich. But uo, it is not possible; it 
is essential that I should be in Rome 
during the next few days/ 

* What an idea T • said Waring, smiling 
at her affectionately ; * as if I should allow 
you^for a moment to undertake a long 
journey on what I suppose I lùust con- 
sider my business/ 

She looked at him for a moment, smiling 
also, but made no answer. 

' I don't quite understand your extrême 
anxiety either/ he went on ; 'if you are 
thinking of Miss Stanley, I suppose I may 
say wîthout fatuity, that I consider it a 
real misfortune for her that this fellow 
should hâve turned up to complicate 
her future. It is disastrous that she 
should hold herself bound in any way 
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to such a man. Still I suppose I must 
go.' 

He took one or two turns up and 
down the room. Madame de Presnel 
stood watching him, her hand resting on 
the table besîde her. 

' I should hâve thought my anxîety 
compréhensible enough/ she said at last. 
*Bufc I don't quite understand yoi», I 
ovvn, Richard, nor your point of view 
that y ou speak of.' 

*I daresay not,' he said, *for it's not a 
strictly logical one as I see it; Tm not 
sure that I understand it myself/ He 
stood silent for a while. *Well, good 
nîght, and good-bye/ he said, holding 
out his hand. Madame de Presnel topk 
no immédiate notice of it, or of his last 
words. 

• Yes, yes, I believe I understand/ she 
said, presently. She sighed, then smiled 
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a little. * If you should see Miss Capel — ' 
she began, 

* I am not at ail likely to see Miss Capel/ 
he said, 'since she proposes to be in 
Munich for a few hours only. She may 
probably hâve left before 1 arrive.' 

' True Well, I want you to be good 

«nough, Richard, to telegraph to me at 
onfle when you hâve found Mr. Howell, 
or even if you do not find him ; do not 
fail to do so. Oh I I hâve excellent rea- 

fions, I assure you What hôtel do you 

go to in Munich ?' 

He told her, and, on the understanding 
that she would hear from him, they 
parted. 
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OHAPTER XL 

ACBOSS THE MOUNïAINS. 

A STOBM of wind and sleet ushered Waring^ 
into Munich two evenîngs later. Swepfc 
by the bitter blasts, the wide plains that 
stretch around the city looked desolate in 
the grey twilight ; the lights of the town 
shone gratefully as the train moved inta 
the station. Waring, weary, dusty, and 
shaken by his journey of thirty hours or 
more, was y et thankf ul that the time had 
arrived when he could exchange the pas- 
sive monotony of being borne across 
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plains and over raountain passes for 
active movement of some kind. Secur- 
ing a carriage, he drove straight to his 
hôtel, to deposit his portmanteau ; and, 
without waiting to dine, at once proceeded 
to carry out the course of action he had 
decided upon. 

Miss Capel, he- was aware, could hâve 
preceded hira in Munich by a few hours 
only ; but a very short time, in the event 
of her finding Herr Wechsel, might suffice 
to settle the business on which she had 
corne ; it was not improbable, therefore, 
that she had already left Munich. That 
she should hâve left or not, what 
did it matter ? It was not Miss Capel he 
had corne to find, but Howell ; and in 
taking steps to find Howell, there was 
not, he felt, a moment to be lost. No- 
thing was more likely, as he had said in 
talking the matter over with Madame de 
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Presnel, than that Howell, once in pos- 
session of his money, should leave Munich 
and be heard of no more. An extrême 
désire to find the mat), and not to let him 
go until some sort of settlement and 
understanding of the question between 
him and Miss Stanley had been arrived at, 
had succeeded to the sort of reluctance to 
move that Waring had felt at first. 
Should Howell once more disappear, the 
question might remain unsettled for no 
one could say how long. Not only Miss 
Stanley's fate,*which to a certain extent 
lay in her own hands, but his owd, which 
in this matter lay beyond his control, 
depended in great measure on the issue 
of his présent undertaking ; though what 
that issue would be, in what way it was to 
be brought about, he was quite unable to 
foresee, Nor could he but owe fortune a 
grudge for having placed him in a posi- 
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tion 80 whimsioal that, look at the future 
which way he would, ît presented so tan- 
gled a scheme of good and evil that he 
was uuable to bring any ardent hope or 
wish of his own to bear upon it. No 
resuit could bring perfect satisfaction to 
everyone ; and any resuit must, he fore- 
saw, bring pain of one kind or another to . 
himself. To take a step towards disen- 
tangling the gênerai complication was ail 
that could approve itself to his mind in 
the ipatter at présent ; and the first prac- 
tical step in that direction was undoubted- 
]y to find Howell. 

AU this had presented itself with much 
lucidity to Waring's mind at intervais 
during the long hours of his journey 
from Eome, together with an increasing 
impatience for the moment when he should 
be able to exchange thèse unsatisfactory 
musings on the future, for active measures 
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in the présent. The first necessity now 
was to learn Herr Wechsers address, 
sinoe it was from him alone that he could 
hope to get the information he wanted 
concerning Howell : and this he easil}^ 
ascertained at the hôtel. The banker was 
well-known in Munich. The difficulty 
had at once suggested itself to Waring, 
that business hours being over, he might 
hâve some trouble in gaining access to the 
man of business, especially since, as he 
was further informed at the hôtel, Herr 
Wechsel had a house outside Munich and 
seldom slept in town. The attempt had 
to be made, however ; and Waring, order- 
ing a cab, bade the coachman drive tô the 
address that had been given him. It was 

in the Strasse, not far from the hôtel ; 

and he had made such good speed that it 
was hardly yet eight o'clock when he alight- 
ed from the vehicle at Herr WechscFs door. 
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The bank of course was closed, and no 
admission possible ; so he was told by the 
lean and grey-haired porter, who kept 
watch within the great dôors, which 
leading into a covered courtyard, had 
opened by the width of a few churlish 
inches in answer to Waring's ring. The 
man was churlish too, after the manner of 
his kind ; but on Waring requesting to be 
informed where Herr Wechsel was to be 
found, as he had corne on urgent business, 
he admitted, with some reluctance, that, 
contrary to his usual habits, the banker 
was still in the hoiise. It was the same, 
however, he added, as if he were not there, 
since he was engaged and could see no 
one. He had only been detained in town 
by an appointaient, and would leave almost 
immediately. 

* My business is urgent/ said Waring, 
* but it will not occupy two minutes. I 
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need not disturb Herr Weohsel further 
tban to obtain an address/ 

He took out a card and wroto a few 
words in pèncil above his name by the 
light in the porteras lodge. 

' Be so good,' he said, putting the card 
with some silver into the man's hand, ' ta 
take this to Herr Weohsel ; and if you will 
briag me baok an answer, there will be no 
need for me to trouble him further.' 

The man, after a moment's hésitation, 
pocketed the money, and, with a bunch of 
keys in one hand and a small oil-lamp iu 
the other, crossed the courtyard, and dis- 
appeared up a dark stairoase at the further 
end. Waring waited, listening to the rush 
of the wind in the empty street, and the 
dash of the sleet upon the glass roof of the 
courtyard. He drew aside the curtain 
from the little window of the porters 
lodge and looked out. The cab, which he 
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had desired to wait for him, was drawa 
close up to the narroTV footway where a 
projecting cornice afforded some protec- 
tion, and a flickering lamp hard by showed 
him the driver huddled up agaînst the wall 
for shelter; otherwise the street was désert- 
ed except for the fierce rush of the rain and 
the blast. ' What a night for a homeless 
wanderer/ was the thought that came 
unbidden to Waring's mind. Even the 
porteras room, with its iron stove and 
painted furniture, seemed by contrast a 
palace of comfort. 

In a few minutes the porter re-appeared. 

' If you will trouble yourself to foliow 
me, sir/ he said, * Herr Wechsel will him» 
self see you on your business.' 

Waring followed as, lamp in hand, the 
man crossed the courtyard again, and, 
mounting the wide staircase to the first 
landing, paused before a heavy, outer door, 
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whose brass plate was insoribed with tbe 
banker's name. Unlooking and locking it 
again behind him he ushered Waring into 
a long, dimly-lighted corridor, with closed 
doors on either side, and a night-porter 
lounging on a benoh. At tbe lower end, 
a door standing ajar, opened into a small 
antecbamber with swinging doors, througb 
wbicb tbe man led tbe way into a lofty, 
hîgb-windowed apartment, fitted witb lea- 
tber seats and mabogany, brass-mounted 
desks, wbere tbe dailj business of tbe 
bank was transacted. It was empty and 
unligbted now, cold too, witb tbe cbill of 
expiring fires; but on tbe furtber side, 
opposite tbe entrance from tbe corridor, 
was a smaller door, from beyond wbicb, as 
tbe porter knocked and opened it, brigbt- 
ness and warmtb streamed out upon tbe 
darkness. Tbe man stood on one side to 
allow Waring to pass; and entering, be 
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found hîmself in a small, square room,. 
carpeted, heated, lighted by a lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling, f urnished wîtli a 
china stove and book-shelves, with leatliern 
arm-chairs and a centre table beneath the 
lamp. It was, in short, Herr Wechsel's^ 
private apartment into which Waring 
found himself introduoed ; and as he 
entered, three people confronted him — 
Herr Wechsel himself, Howell, and Miss^ 
Capel. 

Herr Wechsel, a tall, thin, white-haired 
man, with keen blue eyes and a kindly 
expression, was standing with his back to 
the stove. Opposite to him, on the other 
side of the table, stood Howell; he was 
extraordinarily pale, and his face wore a 
set and dogged expression not usual with 
him. Ottilie alone was seated ; she wore 
her travelling-dress, and the dark f urs of 
her loosened clcak, the soft darkness of 
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the brown fur cap above her shining hair, 
seemed by oontrast to make her look even 
more yoiithful, more fair and délicate, 
Waring thought, than was her wont. She 
Bat leaning a little forward, her clasped 
hands resting on the edge of the table; 
before her lay Waring's card, His en- 
trance apparently interrupted some con- 
versation ; a sort of pause succeeded ; for a 
moment no one spoke^ Only Herr Wech- 
sel, at once advancing, closed the door, at 
the same time holding out his hand to 
Waring. 

* Miss Capel tells me you are a f riend of 
hers,' he said then, * you are welcome ; and 
if you hâve business with Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Howell, as you see, is hère.' 

He spoke in German, and Howell took 
no notice of the wprds* Ottilie, who had 
xècognised Waring's entrance by a glance 
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and slight movement only, was the first to 
speak again. 

' I had not expected to see you, Mr. 
Waring,' she said, in her clear voioe, 'but 
I am glad that you are corne. You will, 
perhaps, help me to convinoe Herr Wech- 
sel that I bave no wîsb, as I bave no inten- 
tion, to draw baok from any engage- 
ments into wbiob I may bave entered. 
He -finds some difficulty in believing 
me/ 

* Wbat I say is tbis/ said Herr Wecbsel, 
witb empbasis, and in excellent English ; 
* that no man wbo bas a spark of 
honourable feeling would take advantage 
of wbat is obviously — well, a misunder- 
standing, let us say. No doubt whatever 
exists in my mind tbat Mr. Howell sbould 
either destroy tbat chèque or return it to 
Miss Capel.' 
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There was a minute's silence. No one 
moved. 

* Mr. Howell would be aoting contrary 
to my expressed wishes if he did auything^ 
of the kind,' Ottilie said then, looking 
up. She spoke more slowly than usual, 
and with an accent of great sweetness — it 
mîght be of regret — in her voice. 'Mr. 
Howell/ she said, ' you hâve the chèque 
with you, I believe. Will you trust it ta 
me for one minute?' 

There was a momentary, a perceptible 
hésitation on Howeirs part. Then he 
drew the chèque from his pocket and 
handed it to her across the table. She 
rose and took it from his hand. 

* Thank you,' she said. She glanced at 
the signature and at the figures inserted 
by Howell ; her colour rose slightly. * Mr. 
Howell,' she said, ^you are aware what 
end I had in view when I gave you this 
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chèque in the first instance. I can only 
trust to you to make the best use o£ it 
now; and 1 give it baok to you in the 
présence of Herr Wechsel and Mr. Waring 
that there may be no f urther doubt in the 
matter, that it may be understood clearly 
that you hâve my warrant for presenting 
it. Believe that my truest good wishes for 
your future go with it.' 

Her voice sank and took a gentler 
tone with thèse last words. Howell took 
the paper from her. For a moment the 
two stood facing each other ; he f umbling 
the chèque, she with her eyes — her eyes in 
whioh there was an expression of mingled 
reproaoh, disappointment, and forgiveness, 
— fixed on his face. He looked up and met 
them. A sudden red overspread his pale 
countenance. 

' Damn it ail, then, if I take the money,' 
he said, roughly ; and, tearing the chèque 
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into twentj pièces, hé flung them on the 
table before him, and abruptlj left the- 
room. 
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CHAPTBR XII. 

WABING OOMES TO THE BESCUE. 

The three left behind looked at eaoh other 
for a moment in silence. Miss Capel, who 
had tumed very pale, sat down again, 
resting ber clasped hands on the table as 
before. 

' It is better so, is it not ?' sbe said, 
addressing her old f riend, * I had better do 
nothing more at présent ?' 

'Oertainlj not, my dear/ he answered, 

' neither now nor at any other time. The 

man has behaved better than I expected^ 

but you are well out of it.' 

q2 
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She made no answer. Her eyes sougbt 
Waring. 

'I do not explain your présence hère, 
Mr. Waring/ she said, with a slight smile, 
*but it îs reallj good-bye tbîs time. I 
leave Munich immediately.' 

' And I cannot stay a moment/ he an- 
swered. ' I came to find Mr. Howell, and 
I must foUow him at once.' 

'That is well/ she said. She seemed 
about to add something more, but checked 
herself. She simply shook hands with 
Waring, and he left her. 

Herr Wechsel accompanied him to the 
outer door o£ the apartment. Neither 
made any comment on what had passed, 
nor, beyond an inquiry on Waring's part 
as to where he might expect to find Howell, 
did any conversation pass between them. 
Herr Wechsel gave the name of the hôtel 
where Howell had been staying ; and, with 
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a frîendly hope that he and Waring might 
meet agaîn, they parted. Waring made 
his way quickly down the staîrcase, across 
the courtyard, and out into the street. He 
was prepared to bail his oab and drive at 
once to the address Herr Weohsel had 
given ; but, as the great porte-cochère 
closed, he peroeived the man of whom 
he was in search standing just in front 
of hiniy leaning against a lamp-post, as 
though strength or courage had failed 
to carry him further. The light, blown 
about by the wind, revealed him fitfully 
as he stood there motionless, a figure 
of an aspect no less homeless and forlorn 
than that which had crossed Waring's 
mental vision but a few minutes before. 
His hat was puUed down low over his eyes 
as though to protect his face from the 
driving storm ; his hands were thrust into 
his pockets, but he had no great-coat, and 
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already looked drenched and batfcered by 
the wînd and the beating sleet. He roused 
himself at the noise made by the closîng of 
the porte-cochère ; and without turnîng to 
see by what it was caused, began to move 
Blowly forward with bent head. Waring 
overtook him, and laid a band on hîs 
shoulder. 

* I was jusb about to look y ou up/ he 
said, *are you going to your hôtel? I 
hâve a cab hère and can take you if you 
like; 

Howell stood still and looked at him. 
* I don't know where Vm going,' he said 
at last, 'a man without money hasn't muoh 
choice.' 

He put his hand into his pocket and 
drew out a few copper coins, which he 
silently contemplated by the flickering light 
of the lamp, replacing them then with- 
out a Word. He had a crushed look. 
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bardlj to be aocounted for by the mère 
want of money; an expérience he must 
■certainly hâve been through before. It 
was the look of the man who has played 
his last stake, whose resources are ex- 
hausted, who feels that the end has corne. 
No sadder human form could hâve stood 
under the starless sky, in the wind-swept 
streets of Munich that night. 

* Corne back with me to my hôtel,' said 
Waring, *I am going to get some food, 
and perhaps you will do me the pleasure 
of dining with me. Later on, if you like, 
we can talk over your affairs.' 

Howell made no answer; but he stood 
still whilst Waring signalled to the cab- 
man to advance, and got into the vehicle 
with the air of helpless bewilderment he 
had wom throughout the brief interview. 

It was only later that Waring learned 
some détails of what had fcaken place that 
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day before his own appearance on the 
scène. He learned that Miss Capel, hav- 
ing arrived in Munich early in the after- 
noon, had gone at once to Herr Wechsel 
to explain in what way Howell had corne 
into possession of the chèque, and to 
request that no further difficulty might be 
raised in the matter. The banker was 
dismayed at hearing for the first time the 
real state of the case. A telegram, which 
Ottilie had despatched before her départ- 
ure from Rome, had given him no infor- 
mation beyond the fact that she was com- 
ing to arrange matters in person ; and he 
had cherished a hope that an explanation 
would be forthcoming to justify his owa 
view, that some fraud had been committed 
which only required to be exposed to be 
set right. Howell, indeed, had worn an 
air of indifférence, as one secure of his 
rights when informed by Herr Wechsel 
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that he was about to telegraph to Miss 
Capel for instructions ; he bad even left 
his address with the banker without dijfi- 
culty. But it was only Miss Capers own 
words that convinced Herr Wechsel that 
the matter was without redress — that, un- 
less Howell could be induced to forego his 
claim, the money was certainly gone. He 
first scolded Ottilie well for her foUy, and 
then resolved to take advantage of her 
arrivai in Munich to assure himself by an 
interview with Howell in her présence 
that the man was inaccessible to any 
argument he could urge. The interview 
was delayed by the fact that when Howell 
was sent for, he was not at first to ba 
found. The banker, therefore, keeping 
Miss Capel as his guest, waited on from 
hour to hour in town ; but it was not until 
nearly eight o'clook that the messenger 
who had been despatched to await Howella 
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return, came back with him. Howell gave 
no aocount of himself, made no apology 
for the delay ; he had, in fact, been pass- 
ing the time in playing billiards, wbich he 
played very badly, and had succeeded in 
losing the last few francs in his possession. 
The interview took place, with the resuit we 
know; an hour later Miss Capel, acoom- 
panied by Herr Wechsel, who would not 
be dissuaded from acting as her escort 
for the first part of her journey, had left 
Munich for Verona. 

AU this came later to Waring's know- 
ledge. At présent his chief concern was 
with Howell, who seemed prostrated to a 
degree that amazed him; he could not 
understand how such a coUapse of energy 
and will had been brought about. He 
took him upstairs to a little sitting-room 
opening out of the bed-room he had 
already engaged, and ordered a fire to be 
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lighted in the stove. Howell sat down in 
the first chair that presented itself, his 
head hanging, his arms folded on his 
breast. He shook his head in answer to 
offers orrefreshment ; he had dined alread j, 
he said, on being further pressed; and 
Waring, who had hardly touched food 
that day, presently left him to get somo 
dinner in the restaurant below. 

When he canje back he found Howell 
seated in the same chair, almost in tbe 
same attitude ; he had only drawn a little 
nearer to the stove, whose f riendly warmth 
was beginning to make itself felt. Waring, 
without speaking, sat down at the table 
and began to write a note, glancing now 
and then at his companion. He was but 
a young fellow, after ail, he thought ; 
young enough for a fresh start in life, 
with the hope of making a better thing of 
it than he had done so far. Howell, as 
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though conscious of this unexpressed 
interest in hîs fate, presently looked up 
and around him, pushing his hair off his 
forehead lîke a man newly wakened from 
sleep. 

* I am going to leave you for half-an- 
hour,' said Waring, addressîng him in his 
f riendly voice, * I am going upstairs to see 
a man whom I know, and whom I hâve 
just discovered to be in the hôtel. But, 
first, I am writing a note with your per- 
mission to the inn you hâve been staying 
at, to order your portmanteau to be sent 
hère. Hâve you any objection ?' 

* I don't care a straw,' said Howell,. 
dropping his head again, and speaking in 
a hoarse, uneven voice, * it makes no différ- 
ence to me where I am/ 

* Then that arrangement will do for the 
moment as well as any other,' said Waring, 
closing the note. ' The room next to this 
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one is vacant/ poînting to a door opposite 
to that whioh led into his own bed-room. 
^ I can order your thîngs to be taken in 
there, and if you were to take my advioe you 
would go to bed, You look tired out. I 
don't know wbether you bave any immédiate 
plans/ he went on, ' but to-morrow, if you 
will let me, I sball be glad to bave som^ 
talk with you about what you tbink of 
doing.' 

* I know no more than the dead/ said the 
otber, witbout moving, * and Heaven help 
me, I don't care. What I should bave 
done, if I bad got tbat money, I know 
very well. I sbould bave gone straight 
to America, and no one would bave beard 
of me any more.' 

*You don't repent wbat you did just 
now, I suppose,' said Waring. 

* 1 don t say tbat I repent or tbat I do not/ 
be answered, ' it was tbe one cbance I bad 
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leffc, and it's gone. There's au end of 

it; 

He turned at the last words, and sat 
with his elbow on his knee, his chin prop- 
ped on his hand, starîng at the wood blaz- 

m 

ing and cracklîng within the little square 
open door of the stove. 

' Repent !' he saîd at last, * an hour ago 
I had money and independenee and wealth 
in the future, ail in my hands ; and in a 
moment of weakness IVe thrown them ail 
away. I wish to Qod I had the chance 
over again.' 

* Well, I am glad you hâve not,' said 
Waring, * if the resuit were to be that I 
should lose the good opinion your action 
to-night has given me of you.' 

* I don't care a straw for your opinion/ 
said Ho well, turning round, and making 
an effort to clear and steady his voioe, ^ I 
might hâve had the money, for that matter. 
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and no one could hâve said a word. It was 
a free gift ; you yourself saw Miss Capel 
give ît to me. It was there in my hands^ 
and I let it go. Good Qod ! when I thinfc 
of it nowj I believe I must hâve been 
mad.' 

'You were not mad and you know it/ 
said Waring. ' You were obeying the best 
instincts of your nature, in showing Miss 
Capel you were not unworthy of the 
gênerons confidence she had reposed in 
you. If you were mad at ail in the 
matter, I would rather believe it was when 
you filled in that chèque/ 

Howell looked at him. His counte* 
nance changed ; he dropped his head on 
his breast again, and sank back in his- 
chair. 

' I wish I hadn't done it/ he said^ 
miserably, like a child. ' I wish to Heaven 
Miss Capel had never put it in my power. 
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But it was fchere, under my hand ; anyone 
might bave done it in the circumstances. 
And îf I was mad, I tell you it was with 
reason. When a man loses everything; 
the fortune he counted on, the woman he 
loves, everything, I suppose it's natural he 
should try to get what he can out of the 
ruin.' 

^ The woman he loves ' said Waring, 

frownîng. 

* Well, why not ?' said Howell, pushing 
back bis chair with violence, ' why, in the 
name of Heaven, sbouldn't I love her as 
well as anyone else ? Because we are of 
différent bîrtb and différent fortune ? 
Who thinks of such tbings in thèse days ? 
Not Miss Capel, at any rate. She bas a 
noble soûl, she is above such petty distinc- 
tions ' 

' 1 haven't the least idea what you aro 
talking about,' said Waring, rising, * and I 
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see no necessîty whatever for our discussing 
Miss Capel.' 

' Good God, sir, Fm not discussing her/ 
said Howell. *I — I worship Miss Cape!/ 
He grew extremely pale, then flushed as 
suddenly. * Don't you know what happen- 
ed that last day at Miss Capers r' he said ; 
* five minutes before you came înto the 
room I had asked her to marry me, and 
she had refused. After that. I didn't care 
what I did; and I don't much care now.' 

He rose abruptly, and walking to the 
door leading into the adjoining apartment, 
flung it open ; but paused before leavîng 
the room*. 

' If Miss Capel had accepted me I should 
be a rich man now/ he said, ' or if I had 

m 

got that chèque cashed, as I ought to hâve 
got it, wîthout question, I should be far 
enough off by this time, and troubling no 
liying soûl. The chance was one that 
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doesn't corne once in a thousand years, 
and l've missed it. I don't say Tm sorry 
for what I did to-night ; but Tve missed 
my chance ail the same, and been a fool 
ail round/ 

Without waiting for an answer he dis- 
appeared înto the next room, closing the 
door behînd hîm and bolting it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A KNOT IS OUT. 



Hov7ELl's last words were an illumÎDation 
to Waring. He understood now, as it had 
not been possible he should understand 
before, the current of feeling and passion 
that had moved Miss Capel during thèse 
last days. If she felt — Waring believed 
it lay within the lines of her character to 
feel — that she had unwittingly done How- 
ell a wrong, by leading him to suppose she 
look a more intimate interest in him than 
was the case, he could imagine what gêne- 
rons remorçe mighfc animate her, what fear 
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of inflicting added pain to that which 
must needs be înflicted, what chivalrous 
résolve that no suspicioa or annoyance 
should fall on the man whose hand she 
had refused. Where another woman mîght 
hâve been indignant at presumption, she 
had been pitîful of error. It might be 
imprudent and Quixotic ; but neither of 
thèse qualities were out of harmony witb 
what Waring had so far kno wn of Miss Oapel. 
Yes, he understood her now, he felt, if he 
had not understood her before. 

Nothing was seen of Howell during the- 
greater part of the next day ; he stayed in 
his room, and though Waring heard him 
pacing the floor during the afternoon, he 
did not show himself until the evening. 
This mattered the less that Waring, who 
had telegraphed that morning in accord- 
ance with his promise to Madame de 
Presnel, had decided to remain another 
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twehty-four hours, at any rate, in 
Munich ; and he was not sorry to be free 
f rom a companion whose oontinued présence 
might hâve been embarrassing. He order- 
-ed dinner at six o'clock, however, and sent 
Word to his guest that he had done so; 
and at thàt hour Howell made his appear- 
ance in the restaurant of the hôtel. He 
said nothing at first, but stood warming 
his feet, first one and then the other, at 
the red-hot glow within the door of the 
fitove. His face had lost the bewildered 
expression it wore the previous night; but 
his eyes were sunk, and he looked pale 
and haggard, like a man recovering from 
an illness. To whatever cause his suffer- 
ings might be ascribed, it was sufficiently 
évident that he had suffered. He sat 
down, however, to the dinner that present- 
ly appeared ; and either the dinner itself, 
or the change to the lighted movement of 
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the restaurant from the solitude in whîcb 
he had passed the day, had an excellent 
effect upon him. Ilis éyes began ta- 
brighten ; before half-an-hour had passed 
he looked almost like himself. He said 
very little, however, hardly responding to- 
the remarks on indiffèrent subjects that 
Waring made from time to time ; and when 
dinner was over, and they had gone up- 
stairs to the sitting-room, he sank alto- 
gether into silence, standing in front of 
the stove in a dejected attitude, his head 
bent, his hands hanging down. Waring 
pitied him; yes, there was sometbin^ 
about the man that excited pity; some 
féminine, even lo.veable strain in his charac- 
ter, that seemed to appeal to compassion, 
to say continually, * If I am not as strong^ 
and as honest as you are, it is the uncon- 
querable misfortune of my life/ 

' Sit down, won't you ?' said Waring^ 
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* it's of no use to offer y ou a cîgar, T'knovv, 
but if y ou care for a pipe, I can recommeiid 
that tobacco. Well, I want to hâve some 
talk with y ou,' he went on, as Ho well, re- 
jecting the pipe, found a chair and sat 
down as desired ; ' you were speaking last 
night of going to America. You h ad 
some scheme of life in view there, I 
suppose/ 

' Oh, as for schemes, they're never wantT 
ing,' said the other, not without irony, 
' one can always, found a Company, or 
invest in mines, or buy land, or build a 
town — in short, with money and brains 
one can do anything. It's brains without 
money that are no good. As well blow 
them out at once/ 

' You'll never hâve money if you go on 
speculating,' said Waring, drily, *it may 
answer for some men, but not for you, 
apparently/ 
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Howell made no answer. He sat up, 
puUed out his arms, then folded them 
across his chest. 

' I think m go to bed/ he said, ' Tm 
tired to death to-day, I don't know why.' 

^ Well, don t go yet,' said Warîng, smil- 
ing a little, ' I want to hâve some talk with 
you, as I -said; and I want to know 
whether, if I could put you in the way of a 
fresh start in America, you think you 
would be able to go on straight and keep 
out of f urther diflBculties.' 

*I don't know indeed,' said Howell, 
running his hand through his hair, 'it 
dépends upon what the start is, and how 
much money I hâve to start with/ 

* That would be a point to consider later/ 
said Waring, without noticîng the un- 
graciousness of the reply, which, in fact, 
was less ungracious in voice and manner 
than in words, * what I want you to under- 
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stand is that rm willing to do what I can 
to give you a fresh chance in life, if youVo 
willing to accept the offer. I hâve a good 
many relations with America ; I might 
possibly be able to give you the choice 
of one or two openings. You can think 
about it, you know ; there'll be no need for 
you to answer immediately.' 

He went on to mention in particular a 
situation he might be able to get Howell 
in' Florida, where a friend of his had 
lately gone ont to plant oranges. War- 
ing, who had considered the matter well 
had corne to the conclusion that if he 
could get Howell some place which would 
involve little responsibility, the man might 
do well yet. With the technicalities of 
business he was probably well acquainted ; 
and though he might haveacteddishonour- 
ably, it did not foUow he would be dis- 
honest in the légal sensé of the term. 
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Even rogues hâve been known to draw 
the line between taking advantage of a 
neighbour, and stealîng his purse or his 
cash-box. Howell sat silently listening and 
biting his nails, a trick Waring had not 
before noticed in him ; but while he lis- 
tened, a flush gradually overspread hi& 
face, and a certain eagerness of expression ; 
it was as though the irrépressible hope- 
fulness of the gambler with life were ris» 
ing to the surface once more. At last he 
spoke, turning his eyes with something of 
their old brilliance upon Waring. 

'What 1 don't understand/ he said, 4s 
why you should give yourself ail this trou- 
ble. If you want to help me, why the 
deuce don't you give me a sum of money 
down, and let me go to hell or elsewhere 
my own way. I should infinitely prefer 
it. l'm no fool ; I hâve ail my wits about 
me and every intention of using them. 
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And what's more, 1 believe rm made for 
better thîngs than taking some shabby 
clerkship in a house o£ business. Men 
talk about the world being old. I say 
that it is new, sir — new, and getting newer 
every day ; and it is the novv men like 
myself, with brains and sympathies and 
understanding, who will help to shape it. 
I want money ; I don't care where it cornes 
from, but that is what I want. The rest 
I can do for myself/ 

Waring did not immediately reply. He 
was smoking, and lighted a f resh cigar be- 
fore he spoke again. 

* In the first place,' he said, * I hâve no 
money to throw away in spéculation. I 
couldn't afford to give you, and I wouldn't 
if I could, a sum of money to gamble 
with. That you hâve talents superior to 
those necessary for a mère clerkship, I 
can readily believe ; in f act, I am sure of it. 
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You have nothing to do but to use them 
honestly ; ia a country like America, real 
power is sure to make itself felt in the 
loDg run. But as you have placed your- 
self, you will have to make a fresh start 
and begin again at the beginning. At 
your âge that is no great hardship, and I 
am willing to do what I can to put you in 
the way of such a beginning ; that is ail 
that I can promise you. As to why I am 
willing to do it,' he went on, smiling a 
little and with a kindly expression in his 
eyes, * that is easy to explain also. I am 
willing to do it for your own sake, since 
though you have managed to go pretty 
far wrong, I have faith in your capabilities 
for better things. You must forgive me 
if I talk to you somewhat in the style of a 
pédagogue ; but you are a much younger 
man than I am ; I mean honestly and well 
by you, and it is better to speak honestly 
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as from one human beîng to another. And 
I am wîlling also,' he went on, after a mo- 
ment's pause, 'to help you for the sake 
of two women who take an interest îa 
you.' 

* Two women?' said Howell, staring. 

* Yes, one of them is Miss Capel. She 
lias, as you must be aware, a very friendly 
feeling towards you. It would pain her, 
I know, to hear that you had gone to hell 
or elsewhere, as you express it. The 
other is Miss Stanley.' 

' Miss Stanley I' said Howell, turning 
straight round on him, 'do you mean 
Elizabeth Stanley ? What do you know 
about her?' 

*I know a great deal about her,' said 
Waring. He hesitated. He had spoken 
Miss Stanley 's name not without prémédi- 
tation. It had to be mentioned sooner or 
later between himself and Howell ; yet he 
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hardly knew how to foUow the subject up. 
Howell turned sideways from the stove 
■opposite which he had been sitting, and 
rested hia elbow on the table, bis chin on 
fais hand. 

'What do you know about her?' he 
said. 

' I know/ said Waring, * that there is no 
one in the world so interested in your 
•welfare as Miss Stanley; that fact alone 
would be sujQBcient motive to me to do 
"what I can for you.' 

' Where is she now ?' said Howell, with- 
out moving. 

'I dont know. She was in America, 
■where she had gone with her father to 
seek new fortunes; but he died very 
shortly after their arrivai there, and she is 
now, I believe, on her way to Europe, if 
fihe has not already arrived.' 

Howell started up. * I wish you hadn t 
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mentioned her/ he cried, piishiog hîs hair 
ofE hîs forehead witha gesture of impatience, 
*I wish you hadn't mentioned her.' He 
paced tho room for a minute ; then fling- 
ing himself into his chair again, vvas silent. 
At last he raised his head. 

* Where did you know her ?' he said. 

* In America. Accident threw us 
together/ 

' Did she mention me ?' 

' Not by name. But she spoke of you 
in a way that helped me to identify you, 
when I learned your name and position. 
She spoke of you as a friend in whom she 
felt the gréâtes t interest.' 

' IVe known her ail my life,' said Howell. 
^Do you remember my telling you of a 
little companion of mine, who shared her 
breakfast with me when we were ail 
starving together? That was Blizabeth 
Stanley/ 
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He rested hîs chin on his hand again, 
and sat silent as before, 

* Why did y ou mention her ?' he said at 
last, almost angrily, 'she can be nothingf 
to me now. I don't suppose I shall ever 
see her again/ 

* I don't know whether you will or not/ 
said Waring ; ' I mentioned her, because I 
believe she would wish it. Whether you 
meet again or not, I believe she would 
wish you to know that there is nothing 
she cares for more than for your well* 
doing in life. As you know Miss Stanley 
well, you must know also ail whicli that 
implies. I could not let you go without 
fulfilling what I feel to be an obligation 
towards her. She might justly hâve re- 
proached me.' 

Waring's voice changed a little with the 
last words. Hdwell looked up. 
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' I don't understand,' he said, * what is 
Elizabeth Stanley to you ?' 

' She îs a great deal to me — and nothing/ 
said Waring, ' I can't enter upon that part 
of the subject now ; in faot, it's not neces- 
sary for the présent, at any rate. I only 
spoke of her for the reasons I hâve 
given.* 

* She was engaged to me^^ said Howell, 
with a sort of fierceness, ' and it's never 
been broken off, that I know of/ He sat 
staring at his companion. 'I wish you 
hadn't mentioned her/ he said again, ira- 
patiently, *life is difficult enough, God 
knows, without being complicated by 
first one carrent of feeling and then 
another. l'd forgotten Elizabeth Stanley, 
she had dropped ont of my calculations ; 
my life had nothing more to do with hers. 
And now — well, damn it ail then, no ; Fve 
not forgotten her ^ 

VOL. II. s 
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He threw himself back in his chair, 
shading his eyes with one hand as 
though to shield them from the light o£ 
the centre lamp. Somebody at that mo- 
ment knooked at the door. Waring rose, 
and went himself to open it and see what 
was wanted. A waiter stood there ; behind 
him in the corridor, there was a slight rus- 
tle, footsteps, and the sound of whisperiog 
voices. * Visitors for the gentleman/ said 
the man, briefly ; and as he spoke he moved 
back to allow two ladies in travelling dress 
to pass by him. Waring also moved back in 
astonishment, nay, almost in consternation. 
The first to enter was Madame de Pres- 
nel ; the second, who immediately foUow- 
ed, was a slim young figure in black, with 
a pale oval face, and light rebellions eu ris 
straying on her forehead. One moment 
she paused on the threshold ; then, hardly 
glancing at Waring, she walked straigbt 
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iip to the arm-chair wliere Howell, un- 
heeding the disturbance, sat with his 
baok to the door, and laid her hand on 
his shoulder. 

•Jem/ she said, softly, 'don't you re- 
«lember your f riend, Elizabeth Stanley ?' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MADAME DE PRESNEL RUNS A RI8K. 

' I LiKE your Miss Stanley very much, my 
dear Richard/ said Madame de Presnel ta 
Waring half-ao-hour later, as she sat 
drinkînpf tea in her own room, ' not as a 
wife for you, bien entendu; but in her 

own way, within her own limits, she is 
charmÎDg. She will never exceed thpse 
limits; her mind is bounded by the white- 
washed walls of her meeting-house, and 
she has a terrible fear of looking through 
the Windows. As we drove through Rome 
to . the station the other morning, I ob- 
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«erved an awestruok look corne into her 
face. " And this is Rome !" she said. I 
absolutely thought for the moment that 
some waft of the spirit of the place had 
touched her, and began to mention this 
and the other locality ; but I soon per- 
ceived it was only antichrist and the Pope 
she was thinking of. I believe she has a 
very well-defined mental picture of the 
Pope sitting on the top of the seven hills, 
and was truly disappointed not to see him 
in person.' 

* What I fail to understand/ said War- 
ing, ' is how you and Miss Stanley came 
to be driving through Rome together at 

'Ah, my dear Richard' — Madame de 
Presnel set down her tea-cup and held out 
her hand to Waring. ' I shall hâve to cry 
mercy/ she said, laughing a little. * Now 
that I hâve done what I wanted to do, I 
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have time to feel some remorse for ail the 
uncertainty and anxiety I have allowed 
you to sufiFer about Miss Stanley. No, 
you will not forgive me ; yes, you will ; in 
shqrt, I believe I must tell my story with- 
out mindîng too much whether you for- 
give me or not. I wrote to Miss Stanley, 
ray dear, weeks ago, immediately after you 
gave me her address. Oh, it was a charm- 
ing letter, I assure you ; you may ask 
Miss Stanley if it was not. I said — but 
no, don't ask Miss Stanley what I said, for 
it was not your side that I took in the 
question of thîs impossible marriage. 
But you will bear me no malice, I think, 
for having asked her, if she were returning 
to Europe, to come to me in Eome ; though 
I pledged myself at the same time that she 
should not be tormented in any way, and 
assured her that I had a presentiment that 
everything would turn out for the best m 
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this best of ail possible worlds. My dear 
Richard, did you imagine that I should 
take no interest whatever in the woman 
you proposed to marry ? Or that I should 
see you bent on doing the most foo^ish 
thing imaginable wîthout making some 
effort to stop it ? If you wished me not 
to interfère, you should never hâve told 
me.' 

' So I perceive,' said Waring, 'and after 
ail I could désire nothing better than that 
you should make friends with Miss Stan* 
ley. It was what I wished from the very 
first; 

'I am aware of it,' said Madame de 
Presnel, smiling, ' and I am only too happy 
not to discuss whether our ideas of friends 
ship exactly coincided in this case. Mine, 
at ail events, worked precisely as I in- 
tended; it gained Miss Stanley's confi- 
dence. She answered my letter, her an- 
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swer reaching me in Eome much about 
the same time, I believe, that she herself 
arrived at Liverpool. Yes, she treated 
me with more confidence than she did you, 
Richard ; imagine how charming my letter 
must hâve been ! She told me the name 
of the ship in which she was to sail ; she 
told me that she was travelling in company 
with a sick German woman who was re- 
turning alone to rejoin her friends in 
Hamburgh, and that she herself intended 
to stay awhile in that city, as she felt a 
leading that took her there. AU this she 
left to my discrétion to impart to you or 
not, and after giving the matter due con- 
sidération, I assure you, I thought that for 
the moment I would keep the information 
to myself .' 

* I cannot in the least imagine why,' 
said Waring, putting on his glasses and 
looking straight before him ; ' and ail this 
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does not explain how Miss Stanley came 
to be in Rome.' 

* Ah, you do not forgive me, I see/ said 
Madame de Presnel, ' well, I must trust to 
time. As to how Miss Stanley came to be 
in Rome, that is easily explained. On 
receiving her letter, I telegraphed at once 
to Liverpool, begging her to come ; not 
on your account, my dear, but on Mr. 
HowelVs. No, no, you will not forgive 
me, I know, but no matter; there are 
cases when a good action is its own re- 
ward. This was in the beginning of last 
week, and I did not then of course know 
that Mr. Howell was in Munich. My 
telegram, as it turned put, reached Miss 
Stanley at a very opportune moment. Her 
friend had died on the voyage, and her 
leading failed her, or at any rate her 
heart did, poor girl. She arrived at 
Liverpool and found herself totally among 
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Btrangers. She had money — I don't know^ 
bj-the-by, where she found the money for 
her journey. Perhaps you could explaia 
that point/ 

' Perhaps,' saîd Waring, half-laughing^ 
*yes, I believe an old debtor of herfafcher'a 
afc Norton Row was able to transmît her a 
sum through his lawyer.' ' 

' That was a very transparent devîce on 
the debtor's part/ said Madame de Pres- 
nel, smiling, * but Miss Stanley accepts the 
ways of Providence with so much good 
faith that I am certain she will never see 
through it. She had money then, but 
without her friend she was absolutely at a 
loss in which direction to turn. Then it 
was she received my telegram, which was 
addressed to the ship, and it was borne in 
upon her, as she has since told me, .that 
this after ail was the true guiding, as it 
undoubtedly was. She started, therefore,. 
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as soon as she landed, and arrived ia 
Rome early in the morning of the day 
after you left — ^you may hâve crossed her 
somewhere on the way. She came straight 
to me. I told her that the f riend whom I 
believed she wished to see was at Munich, 
and asked her if she would care to set 
off on another jdurney within two hours. 
I expected, perhaps, some backwardnes» 
on her part, such as another girl might 
hâve shown in the circumstances ; but Miss 
Stanley, I truly believe, is too single- 
minded for any such hésitation to perplex 
her. She has the fîxed idea that her 
mission in life is to save this man from 
ruin, and it leaves room for no other 
sentiment. It is admirable, I think; I 
admire her extremely. She was more 
than willing to set off again, and we ara 
hère.' 

Waring did not at once speak. Madame^ 
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de Presnel looked at him, then, leaning' 
forward, laid her hand on his arm. * My 
dear Richard,' she said, with a changed 
manner and a voice full of émotion, ' this 
has been a serions matter with me, I 
assure you, however lightly I may talk 
about it now. Can you suppose that any- 
thing concerning your future wife could be 
a matter of indifférence to me, and that I 
should not wish to know as much as pos- 
sible of her and about her ? I did not, it 
is true, believe your heart was altogether 
in this marriage, or I might hâve acted 
differently. I hâve not schemed very 
deeply, my dear, or with much prémédita- 
tion ; and af ter ail, until I received her 
letter a few days ago, I knew no more of 
her plans than you did. But I wanted to 
do things my own way, I confess ; and I 
wanted to see Miss Stanley. Suppose, 
after ail, things had turned out as you 
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proposed — suppose you were in trufch 
goîng to marry Miss Stanley, to whose 
house could she hâve gone with so much 
propriety as to mine ?' 

She sighed and let her hand drop with 
the last words. Waring answered withoufc 
hésitation. 

' You are goodpess itself/ he said, affec- 
tionately, ' and, as always, my best and 
kindest friend. But I own I should hâve 
been glad to be spared anxiety about Miss 
Stanley — though that was more her doing 
than yours — and the more so that your 
silence gave me altogether a wrong ide^ 
of your feeling in the matter. Nothing, 
however, makes much différence now. Sha 
has made up her mind apparently to marry 
this misérable man, and I cannot prevent 
it. You can't expect me to find matter 
for rejoicing in that.' 

*You would hâve preferred, perhaps — * 
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began Maâame de Presnel, more in her 
usual manner, but checked herself. * You 
saw Miss Capel yesfcerday, did you not ?' 
she said. 

* For five minutes, as I told you/ 

* I remember Well, Richard, I take 

a more hopeful view- of matters than you 
do. Miss Stanley is acting with her eyes 
open, and knows something, it is to be 
presumed, of the character of the man she 
is going to marry. I am mistaken if she 
does not at once take the upper hand, and 
pull him through by the mère strength of 
her will. He has some décent feeling left, 
bowever hard to get at it may be, as is 
proved by his conduct yesterday to Miss 
Capel. He has talent, too, undoubtedly, 
and he is emotional, I imagine, which lajs 
him open to a woman's influence. On 
such a character, Miss Stanley's influence 
could only be for good. A single-hearted, 
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narrow, independent nature like hers will 
keep him straîght if anything will. No, I 
see no reason why they should not do very 
well/ 

Madame de Presnel rose, and walking 
to the window, drew aside the curtains 
and looked out upon the wide Place on 
which the hôtel stood. The weather had 
hardly improved since the préviens day ; 
fludden storm-gusts shook the thick double 
Windows, the rain beat against the panes ; 
the wind-blown lamps on the road below 
were reflected in pools of water and wet 
pavements. 

* What weather !' she said, with a shiver, 
^ and what a night ! I never could bear 
this Munich ; I already wish myself back 
in Rome. But the point is, now that we 
are ail hère, what is next to be done ? 
Miss Stanley remains with me, of course, 
as long, as it is necessary ; but what is to be 
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done with Mr. Howell? He is your pris- 
oner, it îs true, Eichard, but I présume 
you wîll not be sorry to get hîm off your 
hands. Miss Stanley's wîshes must be 
consulted, of course ; and we may be taking^ 
too much for granted — în fact, we do not 
in the least know what is now passing be- 
tween the two ; but if, as I imagine will 
be the case, they settle matters between 
them, it seems to me it would be well that 
they should marry as soon as possible. 
Nothîng can be gained by delay/ 

* We are taking a great deal too much 
for granted,' said Waring, 'and certainly 
Miss Stanley's wishes must be consulted. 
As for Howell, I believo from . certain 
things he said this evening, that his affec- 
tion for Miss Stanley is the strongest and 
best sentiment he knows. Undoubtedly^ 
for hîm, the marriage would be in every 
way a gain/ 
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Madame de Presnel came back to her 
seat. She looked pale and tired, but 
rallied herself to speak in her usual 
manner. 

' The immédiate point then is,' she said, 
* that I resign myself to staying in Munich 
till thèse people hâve made up their mind 
what they wish to do. Then if the for- 
malities can be settled hère, I think myself 
it would be best to hâve the marriage, if a 
marriage there is to be, over as quickly 
as possible. Neither of them bas a home ; 
if they are to make one together, the 
sooner the better.' She leaned back in her 
chair, and considered a while. ' Own, 
Richard,' she said, presently, ' that you 
were. at a perfect dead-lock when we 
arrived.' 

*0h, I can readily own that/ he said, 
*the dead-lock was perfect in every par- 
ticular.* 

VOL. ir. T 
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* Then I am not unrewarded,' she an- 
swered, * for the risk I hâve run.' 

*Therisk?'hesaîd. 

She rose and crossed the room to ring 
the bell before she answered. 

' Do you know/ she saîd, with a smile as 
she came back, ' I was really and truly 
afraid you would not f orgîve me ? A nd 
now, as Miss Stanley, who has been livîng 
in trains for nearly a week, ought to go 
to bed, I will send for her and see that 
she goes. And then I shall go myself ; 
for if you will believe me, one does not 
travel straight through from Eome to 
Munich at my âge, and feel as fresh as 
when one started.' 

Three days later, Waring, going into 
the sitting-room Madame de Presnel had 
taken for her own use, found Miss Stanley 
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Beated there alone, occupied with some 
plain sewîng. The weather had changed, 
the afternoon sun was shîning in, and an 
open pane of the window admitted a breath 
oî fresh and mild air into the stove-heated 
atmosphère, addîng to the suggestions of 
spring brought by some violets on the 
table, and worn by the young girl in front 
of her dress. Waring drew a chair forward, 
and sat down opposite to her. 

' This is well,' he said, ' I hâve been want- 
ing to hâve some talk with y ou alone.' 

Miss Stanley coloured a little, and bent 

her eyes on her work. She was a sraall 

person, with light hair, fair and regular 

features, and a sweet, coUected expression 

that almost counteracted the effect pro- 

duoed by the indication of a strong and 

determined will, in the shape of her mouth 

-and ohin. She made no answer to Waring, 
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but turning her work îa her hands, sewed 
more assiduously than before. 

* Don t be alarmed/ said Waring, kindly, 
perceîving that she was nervous. * I thinkr 
I can promise to say nothing that will 
annoy you in any way. What my wîslies 
were in tbe past, you know ; but I have^ 
put them aside, and, if I refer to them now, 
it is only that we may talk together witb 
confidence on the footing of old friends.' 

*Your wishes — I know that you were 
very gênerons/ said Elizabeth Stanley. 

^Nonsense/ he said, briefly and gopd- 
humouredly, ^don't let us speak of the 
past at ail; it does not concern us any 
more. It is your future 1 want to talk 
about now. Ton hâve chosen what you 
feel to be best for your own happiness. 
You must forgive me, however, if I say 
that your friends are not without fears for 

you/ 
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' You need hâve no fears.' said Miss 
Stanley, dropping her work and looking up 
for the first time ; * in uniting my life with 
one who bas so greatly erred, I am of 
course aware that I am in some measure 
risking what is coramonly called happiness. 
But I hâve no feeling so strong as that 
which binds me to that — that friend whom 
I hâve known ail my life. It is the Lord 
who has brought us together again, and 
He will carry out His work to the end. 
For him^ in moments of weak faith, I 
may sometimes bave fears ; for myself 
never.' 

* I understand your feeling,' said War- 
ing, ' it is a very admirable one, and may 
be trusted, I am sure, to work nothing 
but good to the man you are about to 
marry. Whatever good work is possible 
for him in the world, I hâve no doubt he 
will do doubly well under your influence. 
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But there are otber considérations. Your 
future husband bas, I believe, great capa- 
bilities, but — you will forgive me, I think, 
even if I speak too plainly — be bas never yet 
applied tbem steadily to any good purpose. 
It will be upbill work, I know, to begin 
witb, and in the meantime be bas, as you 
are aware, no money. Don't interrupt yet, 
please. On tbe evening you arrived, I 
bad been speaking to bim about a situa- 
tion in Florida, wbicb I tbink be migbt 
find a fair opening. Since tben I bave 
written to my friend, and I bave little 
doubt I sball be able to get it for bim ; it 
will be a good beginning, at any rate, if be 
will keep steady. At tbe same time, be 
will be on bis trial ; and if later on my 
friend is dissatisfied witb bim, it will be 
impossible for me to say a word in tbe 
matter. Pray forgive my putting tbe case 
60 plainly/ 
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'You could put it in no way that I 
should like better/ said Blizabetb Stanley, 
' I prefer plain-speaking always.' 

*In that case, I may prooeed without 
hésitation. Should Howell fail again, it 
would distress me on his account; it 
would distress me more than I oan say on 
yours. The struggle for existence might 
in certain contingencies become very 
hard for both of you. I want to make 
some provision against such contingencies. 
It would be useless, I am afraid, to place 
a sum of money in Howell's hands for the 
purpose I hâve in view ; otherwise I should 
not be troubling you with a conversation 
that I fear is giving you little pleasure. 
What I wish is,. that you will allow a cer- 
tain sum of money to be invested in your 
name, and placed in the hands of trustées. 
The interest will provide you with an in- 
come which, howeVer small, will be certain, 
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and whioh you will hâve to fall baok upon 
in case of need/ 

The young giri coloured deeply. ' No/ 
fihe said, * that I cannot do.' 

' I must hâve expressed myself awk- 
wardly/ said Waring, ' to meet with such 
a prompt refusai. And you must forgive 
my saying that I don't know whether you 
hâve altogether the right to refuse, not 
because I make the proposai, but because 
it is made in the interest of your future 
husband.' 

* And in my interest/ she said, quickly. 

' Naturally, sinoe your interests will be 
identical. But I don't see that that alters 
the question/ 

She dropped her sewing and sat gazing 
at him with questioning eyes. ' I should 
prefer, I should infinitely prefer to be al- 
together îndependent,' she said, *and the 
Lord will provide. No, I cannot do it/ 
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She took up her work again* Waring 
did not move. 

' I might answer you on your own 
ground/ he said, smiling, ' and remind you 
tbat, as we oannot tell through what ohan- 
nels God's providence may reach us, we 
may run a risk now and then of rejectîng 
it unawares ; but on theological points we 
don't always agrée, I know — You oblige 
me to do what I had wished to avoid, to 
make a personal matter of this business. 
You oblige me to ask you as a favour that 
it may be arranged as I wish.' 

* As a faveur!' she said. 

' Yes,' he answered ; ' whatever interest 
I may take in your friend, Mr. Howell — 
and for several reasons I take a good deal 
of interest in him — I will not deny that I 
feel a much greater interest in the future 
of your father's daughter. It would cause 
me infinité pain to think of you at any 
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time as beipg în want or distress. And it 
is for the sake of your father, to whom I 
certainly owe the largest debt o£ gratitude 
that one man can owe anotheri that I ask 
you not to refuse my request.' 

Her mouth quivered a little. She drop- 
ped her work agaîn and sai ponderîng. 

' This sum of money,' she said at last, 
* that would be invested in my name — ît 
would be mine to do what I like with ?' 

*It would be yours undoubtedly, and 
you would reçoive the interest, but you 
would be unable to dispose at will of the 
capital ; that I should hâve to provide 
for/ 

' But it would be mine — I mean I could 
will it away to whom I please at my 
death ?' 

' Yes, that could be arranged, certainly/ 
said Waring, not without surprise ; * there 
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need be no difl&culty about that, though it 
might be better otherwise.' 

• Then I accept/ . she said, ' for in my 
will I can provide that it shall ail return 
to you, with every penny of the interest 
that I can save; for not one penny will 
I touch except in case of the last ne- 
cessity.' 

Waring laughed outright. ' As I hope 

you will outlive me,' he said, *by at least 

the différence in our respective âges, we 

needn't discuss y our will at présent. As 

for the interest, your husband will proba- 

bly hâve something to say about that. It 

is his, remember, as well as yours ; and you 

will bè frustrating my intention either if 

you refuse to use it, or if you allow it to 

become a matter of contention between 

you. But you accept ; that is the essential 

point for the moment.' 
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'Yes, I acoept.' She rose and stood 
before him with her hands clasped and 
hanging down. ' You say truly that we 
do not agrée on many things,' she said, 
* but I believe that the Lord in His own 
good time will cause His true peace and 
light to shine into your heart, for it is a 
nobler heart than that of many who hâve 
the words of life always on their lips. 
And I acoept, for you say truly that God's 
providence is beyond our searching ont, 
and there might come a day of need for 
myself and others, when I should feel that 
in blind wilf ulness I had shut my eyes and 
turned away f rom what it had pleased Him 
to ordain. Therefore, I accept it for my- 
self and for Jem,as a loan toreturn to you 
and y ours in years to come, after my death, 
if not before. Thank you, and God bless 
you.' 
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She put out her hand; he took it in 
silence. 

* Thank you,' she said again simply, and 
left the room. 
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CHAPTBR XV. 

WHAT MADAME DE PBBSNEL POBBSAW. 

SoMB eight or nîne months later, Madame 
de Presnel, seated one afternoon by the 
fire îa her Boman drawing-room, was 
reading two letters she had just re- 
ceived. 

The first, in Ottilie CapeVs handwriting, 
ran as foUows : — 

' My dbab Madame de Presnel, 

* I am so truly touohed by the 
great kindness of your letter, that I do 
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not wish a day to pass wîthout writing to 
thank you for it. I am the more touched, 
that I am sensible how lîttle the mistakes 
I made in Rome last winter can hâve done 
to raise me in your opinion, how foolish 
and wilf ul my conduot in many ways, must 
hâve appeared to you. You are right in- 
deed in saying now that I am a person to 
be congratulated ; though you are good 
-enough to send your congratulations to 
Mr. Waring also. 

' I cannot thank you sufl&ciently for your 
kindness in asking me to visit you in 
Rome ; but my grandmother, who is de- 
âirous that my marriage should take place 
from her house, has written to beg that I 
will go there at once on leaving Tante 
Lena. You will understand, I know, that 
I feel it impossible to slight her wishes on 
such a point ; I expect to be in London, 
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therefore, in about a week. But I do not 
the less thank youfor your kind intentions, 
and in February, if ail goes well, we hope 
to be in Rome. 

* Tante Lena, about whom you are good 
enough to inquire, is well now, I am 
thankful to say, though I was very anxious 
about lier ail tbrough the summer. In 
the autumn she had a great joy and a 
great sorrow, both of which did much, I 
think, to restore her mind to ils usual 
balance. Her son, who for many years 
had been in America, and of whom sha 
had almost lost sight, returned to die in 
her house ; and he has left a little daugb- 
ter, old enough to be something of a com- 
panion to my aunt, yet young enough to 
be brought up in our village ways and 
life. Tante Lena finds a great deal of 
happiness in her, and I also can now go 
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away with less anxiety than I should other- 
wise hâve felt. 

' For myself, I can only say in reply ta 
ail your good wishes, that it adds greatly 
to my prospects of happiness iu the future 
to know that I hâve f riends who look upon 
me so kindly, who aooept me and my 
blunders in so indulgent a spîrit. 

* Yours very truly, 

' Ottilib CArBL.' 



The second letter was from Waring. 

' I do not know,' he wrote, * why you 
reproach me with sending you a short let- 
ter, when you, always the wisest and 
most far-seeing petite maman, assure me 
that you knew everything from the first, 

and foresaw it ail from the begioning 

In such a case, the simple statement of my 

VOL. II. u 
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engagement to Miss Capel should be 
enough, one would think ; the more so, 
that you hâve too true an appréciation of 
what is best in life not to feel assured of 
my présent happiness, and that you know 
me well enough to be aware that I could 
not, if I would, expatiate upon it. In 
Ottilie's name, as well as in my own, I 
thank you for ail you say and for your 
invitation to her. She will tell you her- 
self, however, that Lady Sarah, who, as 
you know, had refused to see or oommu- 
nioate with her sinoe their last meeting in 
Rome, is willing that the wedding should 
take place from her house, and Ottilie is 
anxious to meet her grandmother's views 
in the matter. In fact, it is obviously the 
most fitting arrangement; and I am the 
more content on Ottilie's account, that her 
godfather. Colonel Osgood, to whom she 
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is muoh attached, will be présent to stand 
in her father s place. He is not a young 
man, and I doubt if he oould bave been in- 
duced to make the journey to Rome. We 
sball be married towards the end o£ Feb- 
ruary and immediately afterwards we start 
for Italy. 

' I rejoioe to hear good news of Laure 
and her son. That the baby should be a 
boy must give satisfaction to everyone 
concerned, and the fact thàt he must be 
brought up a Catholic may do something 
towards reconciling you to Laure's change 
of religion, though that, I know, is and 
must be a great trouble to you. 

* You ask me what my wife and I pro- 
pose to do in the future. What a large 
question, and how impossible to answer 
yet ! I hâve my own work, of course ; 
naturally marriage makes no différence in 

u2 
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that ; and as to further plans and projeots, 
tirne alone can mature them. We hâve 
talked over many probabilities and possi- 
bilities, you may be sure. As our friend 
Howell said once in a fit of exaltation, the 
world is not old but new, and growing 
newer every day. Well, it is not given 
to us ail to exult in the fact with unmixed 
exultation, whatever enthusiasm we may 
bring to progress ; there are old things 
that we ail love; but to resign them in 
faith, with a hand held out to save what is 
best from the past, is perhaps as good a 
form of renunciation as any other. I 
heard from Elizabeth Howell, by-the-by, 
the other day. Her husband is going on 
well — indeed, I heard as much from my 
friend in Florida — and she speaks hope- 
fully of the future. 

^Au revoir^ then, with thanks again for 
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jour letters and for the goodness that in 
ail thèse years bas never failed me yet. 
But of that, after ail thèse years, I can 
say nothing that you do not know already, 

'Yours ever, 

' R. w; 



Madame de Presnel read the letters 
through, then let them fall into her lap, 
sighing as she did so, and passing her hand 
over her eyes once or twice. Presently 
she rose and went to her writing-table, 
pausing on her way to adjust some flowers 
in a Venetian glass, and to draw a curtain 
where the Roman sun shone in too brightly 
on a velvet case of miniatures. 

' Dear Richard,' she wrote : * It is a dis- 
appointment that Ottilie cannot come to 
me ; but it is, of course, in every way the 
right thing that she should be married 
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from lier grandmother's house. I am de- 
lighted that to Lady Sarah — dear Ladj 
Sarah, she is rather impractioable some- 
times — the fact sholild be as apparent as 
it must be to everyone else. It îs good 
news that you come to Rome immediately 
afterwards. I shall présent to you first 
ray grandson — he is a true Roman, par 
parenthèse^ and looks like a senator already 
— and then myself in the character of a 
grandmother. It is a part that saits me 
to admiration, I assure you. 

*Ah, my dear, the world may be new, 
but as long as there are old people in it, it 
will be old also — old in memories, old in 
affections, well, old in préjudices, if you 
will hâve it so. I should perhaps call them 
by a différent name. No, I bave not the 
slightest inclination to enter on this path 
of renunciation of which you speak sa 
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gaily ; and you may tell Ottilie, with my 

love, that if But no, tell her nothîng ; 

I send her a kîss instead. She îs a dear, 
good child ; we were always excellent 
friends, différences of opinion notwithstand- 
ing ; and now I foresee — ungracious boy, 
to scoff at your petite mamarCs foresight 
— we shall be the best friends in the 
world. 

' Qood-bye, my dear Eichard. I hâve a 
trifle for Ottilie that I shall ask her to 
accept ; but I will keep it now till we 
meet. 

* Always yours, 

* Mary dk Presnel/ 

No two people ever lived on terms of 
more perfect confidence than Ottilie 
Waring and her husband ; but one point 
there was on which she would never satisfy 



i 
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hîs curîosity. She would never reveal to 
him what the scheme was in furtherance 
of whioh she gave the chèque to Howell, 

* Was it for the Carapagna ?' Waring 
more than once inquired. 

' I will not tell you what it was for,' she 
would answer. ' Mr. Howell was often at 
my house that winter in Rome,' she added, 
on onç occasion. * I was very much inter- 
ested about the différent classes of people 
there, the différent schools, and so on ; he 
seemed to take — yes, and I believe he did 
take — a greatdeal of interest in them also, 
and he gave me information I could hâve 
procured in no other way. I saw no rea- 
son at the time why I should not avail 
myself of his kindness.' 

* And the opinion of certain of your 
friends did not help to enlighten you, I 
présume,' said her husband, with a smile. 
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* But about the money — was it for the 
Campagna T 

*No/ she answered ; * I was very foolish, 
but I was T3ot so foolish as that. I will 
not tell you what it was for.' 

And to this day he does not know. 



THK END. 
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to the close." — Athenœum. 

•• • Adèle ' will fully sustain the réputation of Miss Eavanagh, hlgh as it already ranka" 
~^ohn Bull 

•• • Adèle * is a love-story of very considérable pathos and power. It !■ a very dever 
noveL"— Z>at7y News. 



XXIL— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Theee * Studios ' are tmthfui and vivid pictures of life. of ten eameflt, always full of right 
feeling, and occasionally iightened by touches of quiet, génial humour. The volume is rb- 
markable for thought, sound sensé, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetic feeiinj 
for ail things good and beautifuL" — Moming Posi. 

"Thèse *Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphie power and observation. Tli« 
Book will not diminish the réputation of the accomplished anthor."— «Scrfurdo^ iievina 
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XXm.— ORANBMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

BT F. W. ROBINSON. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readera in searoh of a good noyeL The 
eharacters are troe to haman nature, and the story la interesting."— il<;k«ncnon. 



XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BT JOHN OORDY JEAFFRESON. 

'* A book to be read and re-read; fit for the stndy as well as the drawing-room table and 
the circnlating library/' — Lomoet. 

**ThiB is a pleasant book for the flreside season, and for the seaside season. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son bas, ont of hnndreds of volumes, collected thousands of good thinga, adding thereto 
rauch that appeara in print for the flrat time, and which, of conrae, gives inoreased value 
to thia very readable \ioo\L"—Athmcewn. 



XXV.— NO OHUECH. 

BT F. W. ROBINSON. 

"We advlae ail who hâve the opportunlty to read thia book. It la well worth the 
■tndy.*' — AthencBum. 
" A work of great originality, merit, and t^ytqt.''— Standard. 



\ 



XXVL— MISTEESS AND MAID. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* A good wholeaome book, gracef ully written, and aa pleaaant to read aa it ia inatruo- 
tiva" — Athenaum. 

" A charming taie, charmingly tolû."— Standard 

"AU lovera of a good novel will hall with delight another of Mr& Oraik'a charming 
atoriea"-~/o^ Bull 



XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. 

BT THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" * LoBt and Saved' will be read with eager intereat by thoae who love a toaching atory. 
It is a vigoroua novel." — Times. 

"Thia atory ia anlmated, fnll of ezciting aitna tiens and stirring incidents. The charac- 
tera are delineated with great power. Above and beyond thèse éléments of a good novel, 
there ia that indeflnable charm with which true genina invests ail it toncbea'' — Daily Newi. 



XXVni.— LES MISEEABLES. 

BT VICTOR HUGO. 
Auihorised Copyright English Translation, 

**ThemerItsof *Les Misérables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with détails of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo haa Btiunped upou 
every page the hall-mark of geniua." — Quarterîy Beview. 



XXIX— BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BT AMELLA. B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often fhat we light upon a novel of ao much merit and interest as 
* Barbara's History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very 
graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cnt eharacters, and 
sentiments ezpressed with an ezquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkie wita 
repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is higb pra^e of a work of art 
and 80 we intend if^-The Times. 
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XXX.— IIFE OP THE EEV. EDWAED IKVING. 

BT MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting fheine.**^3Ymef. 

" A tnily interesting and moBt affecting memoir. * Irrlog's Life * onght to hâve a nicbe 
tu eyery gallery of religions biography. There are few Uves that will be faller of in> 
•tmction, intereat, and consolation. "-^fltftfrdoy Beview. 



XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JANITA'S OROSS." 

** This novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as well as 
expérience and knowledge of the world. The whole book is worth reading.** — Athenœum, 

'* ' St Olaye's ' belongs to a lof ty order of fiction. It is a good novel, but it is something 
more. It is written wlth nnflagging ability, and it is as even as it is olever. The anthur 
haa determined to do nothing short of the beat, and has succeeded."— ifonitfH^ FoiL 



XXXII.— SAM SLICK'S TEAITS OF AMERICAN-HUMOTJR. 

" Dip where yon will into this lottery of fnn, you are snre to draw ont a prize. Thèse 
* Traits * exhibit most anoceBsfnlly the broad national featnres of American humour.** — Post. 



XXXni.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more channing story has rarely been written. It is a choice gift to be able thna to 
render hnman nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching aagacity, and 
to iUuminate them with a radiance so eminently me writer's own.** — TùneM. 



XXXIV.— ALEO FOKBES OP HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profonnd intereat that pervadea 
the work from the flrst page to the last" — Athenœum. 

** A novel of nncommon merit Sir Walter Scott said he would advise no man to try 
to read * Glarissa Harlowe * out loud in company if be wished to keep bis character for 
manly snperiority to tears. We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers will feel 
a riaing in the throat aa they follow the fortuoes of Alec and Annie."— Pa22 MaU OaxeUe. 



XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 



** 'Agnes * la a novel superior to any of Mrs. 01iphant*s former Yrorka.*''-Athen(Bum. 

''Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable of onr novellsts. In her works therf» 
are always to be fonod high principle, good taste, sensé, and reflnement ' Agnes ' in 
H. story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to ail readera"— ifomù^^ Pù$L 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Few men and no women will read *A Noble Life* without feeling thernselvea the 
better for the effort"— «Spectcrfor. 

»» A beautifuUy written and touching taie. It is a noble book.**— i/omtufli Post. 

** » A Noble Life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it présents, and the 
«Uill with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic interesl" 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. 

BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon haa written thoughtfully and welL*'— TYmo. 
'•We recommend everyone who feels any interest in human nature to read Air. 
DlxoD's verv interesting hook."'—Saturdai/ Reriav. 
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xxxvrrr.— ROBEET falconee. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimfal of life and hnmonr and of the deepest hnman 
interest It Is a book to be retomed to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it évinces of hmnan tlioughts and feelings." — Athmceum. 



XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S ZINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* * The Woman*8 Eingdom * snfttalns the author's réputation as a writer of the parest 
and noblest kind of domestic stories." — Ailienœwn, 

** * The Woman's Elingdom ' is remarkable for its romantlo interest The charaoters are 
masterpleces. Edna is worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax." — Moming Post. 



XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

"A racy, well-written, and original noveL The interest never flags. The wfaole work 
spurkles with wit and hnmour.*'— QuaWer/y Review. 



XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"Anovel whioh is the work of a manof genios. Itwill attract the hlghest class of 
readers."— 2¥me«. 



XLIL— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We eamestly recommend this novel It is a spécial and worthy spécimen of the 
anthor's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment flaga" — Po^. 

***A Brave Lady' thorongbly rivets the nnmingled sympathyof the reader, and her 
history deserves to stand foremost among Uie author*s works."— i6a% Telegraph. 



XLm— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a wide 
circle of readera. The character of Hannah is one of rare beanty." — Standard. 

**A powerfnl novel of social and domestic life. One of the most snccessfal efforts of a 
snocessf al novelist"— Z>at7y Neus. 



XLIV.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amnsing books that wo ever read." — Standard. 
" *The Americans at Home' will not be less popolar than any of Judge Hallibnrton^s 
previons worka"— i/omtnflr Poit. 

XLV.— THE UNKIin) WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" Thèse stories are gems of narrative. Indeed, some of them, in their tonching grâce 
and simplicity, seem to as to possess a oharm even beyond the aathoress's most popalar 
novels. Of none of them can this be said more emphatically than of that which opens the 
séries, * The Unkind Word.* It is wonderfal to see the Imaginative power displayed iu 
the f ew délicate touches by which this sacoessf al love-story ia sketohed ouf '—The Echo. 
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XLVI.— A EOSB IN JTTNB. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

***A BoBe in Jane* ii m pretty m ItB titlai The storyli one of fhe beat and most 
tonching whioh we owe to the Indaatry and talent of Miu Oliphant, and may hold ita own 
wlth even * The Ohronicles of Oarlingford.' "—TimeL 



XLVII.— MY LITTLE LADY. 

BY E. FRANGES POYNTER. 

"Thifl Btoiy présents a namber of vivid and very oharming pictores. Indeed, fhe whole 
book la oharnilng. It is Interosting in both chaiacter and story, and thoronghiy good ot 
its kind."— iSktfurdiv Beview. 

XLVIIL— PHŒBE, JUNIOR 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**This last ^Ohronicle of Garlingford' not merely takea rank fairly beside the flrat 
wbich introdnced ns to 'Salem Ghapel,' bat surpasses ail the intermediate records. 
Phosbe, Jnnior, herself is admirably drawn." — Aeademy. 



XLIX.— LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we donbt not, become the moat 
popolar Eugllah history of Marie Antoinetta" — JSpeetator. 



L.— SIB aiBBIE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D, 

•* • Sir Gibbie * is a book of genias.*'— PoZI MàU Gazette. 
** TÎûs book has power, pathos, and hTxmoxic"-~Athenœum. 



LI.— T0TJN6 MES. JABDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

'* * Young Mrs. Jardine * is a pretty story, written in pnre Englista."— TTka Times, 

** There is mnch good f eeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholeBome."-~Athenœum. 



LU.— LOED BEAGKENBUEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

'*A yery readable story. The author has well conoelved the purpose of high-olas» 
novel-writing, and succeeded in no small measnre in attaining it "[Hiere is plenty of 
variety, cheerfol dialogue, and gênerai ' verve' in the book." — Athenœttm. 



Lni.-IT WAS A LOVEE AND HIS LASS. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** In * It was a Lover and bis Lass,' we admire Mrs. Oliphant exceedlngly. It would be 
worth reading a second time, were it only for the sake of one auoient Scottish spinster, 
who is nearly the counterpart of the admirable Mrs. Margaret Maitland."— TYmet. 



LIV.— THE EEAL LOED BYEON— THE STOEY OF 

THE POET'S LIFE. 

BY JOHN OORDY JEAFFRESON. 

"Mr. Jeaffreson cornes forwardwith a narrative which must take a very miponant 
place in Byronio llteratnre ; and it may reasonably be anticipated that this book will be 
regarded with deep Interest by ail wbo are concemed in the works and the famé of this 
great English voet"—The Times. 



WOEKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 

' SAI SUCK, THE CLOCKMAKER/ 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each in One Volumej Illustrated, and Uniformly Bound, price 5s. 

NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

"We enjoyour old friend's company wlih unabated rellsh. This work is a rattling 
misoellany of sharp sayings, stories, and hard hits. It is full of fan and ts^cy^^Athenœum. 

" Since Sam's flrst work he bas written nothing so f resh, racy, and genninely hamorons as 
this. Every Une of it tells in bome way or other— instructively, satirically, jooosely, or 
wittily. Admiration of S»m's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, constantly 
altemate as with nnhalting avidity we peruse the work. The Clockmaker proves himself 
the fastest time-killer a- going."— Observer. 

WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

" Thiadellghtrul book will be the most popnlar, as beyond donbt it is the best, of ail the 
anthor's admirable works '^—Standard. 

** The book before ns will be read and langhed over. Its quaint and racy dialect will 
please some readers — ^ite abondance of yams will amuse others. There is something to 
soit readers of every humour." — Athenœum. 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustiblé. He is ever and every where a welcome 
▼isitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom haag upon his tongue. We pro- 
mise our readers a great treat from the perusal of thèse ' Wise Saws/ which coutain a 
world of practical wisdom, and a treasnry of the richest f un."— Jfomùi^ PotL 

THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

" By common consent this work is regarded as one of the raciest, truest to life, most 
humorous, and most interesting works which hâve proceeded from the proliflc pen of its 
author. We ail know what shrewdness of observation, what power of graphie descrip- 
tion, what natural resources of droUery, and what a happy method of hitting o£F the 
broader characterlstics of the life he reviews, belong to Judge Haliburton. We hâve ail 
those qualities hère ; but they are balanced by a serions literary purpose, and are employed 
in the communication of information respecting certain phases of colonial expérience 
which impart to the work an élément of sober ntility."~5un(^ay Timei. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

"No man has donc more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of the 
inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her queer 
transatlantio progeny. His présent collection of comic stories and langhable traits is a 
budget of fun, full of rich spécimens of American humour." — Olobe. 

" Yankeeism, portrayçd in its raciest aspect, constitutes the contents qf thèse superla- 
tively entertaining sketches. The work embraces the most varied topics — political parties, 
religions ecoentricities, the flights of literature, and the absurdities of pretenders to learn- 
ing, ail corne in for their share of satire ; while we hâve spécimens of genuine American 
exaggerations and graphie pictnres of social and domestic life as it iai The work will 
hâve a wlde drcnlation.'* — John Bull 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 

" In this highiy entertaining work we are treated to another cargo of capital stories 
from the inexl^nstible store of onr Yankee friend. In the volume before us he dishes np, 
with his aocustomed humour and tersenesa of style, a vast number of taies, none more 
entertaining than another, and ail of them graphically^illnstrative of the ways and man- 
ners of brother Jonathan. The anomalies of American la w, the extraordinary adventnres 
incident to life in the baokwoods, and, above ail, the pecuiiarities of American society, are 
varionsly, powerfully, and, for the most part, amnsingly exemplifled." — John BulL 

M In the pictnresqne delineation of character, and the f elicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer eqnals Judge Haliburton, and the snbjects embraced in the présent 
delightful book call forth, in new and vigorous exercise, his peculiar powers. 'The 
Americans at Home ' will not be less popnlar than any of his préviens works." — Post. 

LONDON : HUBST AND BLAOKETT, PUBLISHER8, 



WOMS BT THE ÂUTHOB OF 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAK 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS, 

Ekuih m On» Vohaat, lUuttrcUed, and Unifartidy Bound, prie» h». 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"nJs Ib a Tary good and a veiy interestiiig work. It la designed to trace the oaraer 
from boyhood to âge of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abonnda In incident 
both well and highlywrought Thronghout it is conceived in a high epirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new édition ia worthy to pass f reely from 
faand to hand as a gift-book in many honseholda" — Examiner. 

' *The Btory is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and hia wife le 
beantifully painted, as are the pictnres of their domestic life, and the growing np of theit 
chlldren, and the cotfclaslon of the book is beautifol and toaching.'*— ilttouBunik 

** The new and cheaper édition of this Interesting work will donbtless meet with grent 
enocesa John Halifax, the hero of this mcst beantiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
bis history is no ordinary book. It is a f oll-length portrait of a tme gentleman, one uf 
natore's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one 
The work abonnds in incident, and is full of graphie power and true patboa It ia a book 
that f ew will read withont becoming wiser and better."— TiScotfmaii. 



A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

"A book of Sound coonseL It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well written, 
tme-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advioe to a yoong lady 
may thank Uie aathor for means of doing sa" — Examiner. 

** Thèse thonghts are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, the all-embradog 
charity, and the well-eamed réputation of the author of * John Halifax.' '* — Standard. 

" This excellent book is characterieed by good sensé, good taste, and feeling, and is 
written in an earnest, philanthropie, as well as practical spirit*'— Poit 



A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

** We are always glad to welcome this anthor. She writes from her own oonvlctloiia, 
«nd she has the x>ower not only to oonceive clearly what it is that she wishes to say, bat 
to express it in langnage effective and vigorona In * A Life for a Life * she is fortnnate 
in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect The reader, having read 
the book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our persuasion) to retnm and read 
«gain many pages and passages with greater pleasnre than on a first perusaL The whole 
t)ook is replète with a gracefu', tender delicacy ; and in addition to iUi oUier mérita, it is 
written in good carefol English."— ^K^^œvm. 



N0THIN6 NEW. 

" *Nofh1ng New* displays ail those superior merits which haye made * John Halifax 
«ne of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 

" The reader will flnd thèse narratives fully calculated to remind him of that tmth and 
energy of hnman portraiture, that spell over human affections and émotions, which hâve 
«tamped this author one of the first novelists of our day." — John Bulk 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

M* The Woman's Eingdom * sustains the author's réputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest kind of domestic storiea The novelist's lesson is given with admirable force 
-and BweeXXieBB."—Athenœum. 

*' ' The Woman's Kingdom * !■' remarkable for its romantic interest The oharaoters 
are masterpîecea Edna is worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax."— Ptart; 



STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

" Thèse Studios are truthfnl and vivid pictures of life, often earnest, always full of right 
feeling, and oocaaionally lightened by touches of quiet génial humour. The volume is re- 
markable for tfaought, Botmd sensé, shrewd observation, and kind aad lympathetic feelioc 
for ail things good and beautifuL"— Poit 

[OONTINDED ON MEXT PAQX.] 



WORKS BT THE AUTHOR OF 

JOHÎf HALIFAX, GENTLEMAK 



(CONTINUBD.) 



CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

** A more ohamilng story, to onr ta^te, has rarely been writtea Withln the compftsv 
of a single volume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters, ail true to nature — 
eome true to the highest nature — and she has entangled them in a Btory which keeps us 
in Buapense till its knot is happUy and gracefully resolved ; while, at the same time, a 
pathetic interest ia sustained by an art of which it would be difScult to analyze the secret 
it is a choice gift to be able thns to render human nature so truly, to penetrate its depthb 
vriih Buch a searching sagacity, and to illuminate them with a radianoe so eminently the 
miter's own. Even if tried by the standard of the Arohbishop of York, we shonld expect 
tkat even he would pronounce 'Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fanlt" — Tfte THmes. 

*' lliis is a story good to haye from the circulating library, but better to hâve from one's 
bookseller, for it deserves a place in that little collection of clever and wholesome stories 
that tonDB OD^ of the comf orta of a well-appolnted home." — Examimer. 



MISTRESS AND MAID. 

** A good, wholesome bock, as pleasant to read as it is instructive.** — Athenonan. 
** This work is written with the same true-hearted eamestness aB * John Halifax,' The 
«pirit of the whole book is excellent " — Examiner. 
**A oharming t»le charmingly told." — Standard. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

'*Thi8 is one of those pleasant taies in which the author of * John Halifax * speaks out 
of a générons heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

**Fewm«n, and no women, will read a 'Noble Life* without finding thernselves the 
better.**— iSipectotor. 

** A Btory of powerfnl and pathetio Interest '*—Z)a% Newt, 

A BRAVE LADY. 

**A very goodnovel, showing a tender sympathy with human nature, and permeatod 
bj a pure and noble «çmi."— Examiner. 

♦♦ A most charming story." — Standard. 

"We eamestly recommend this noveL It Is a spécial and worthy spécimen of the 
AOthor'B remarkable x>ower8. The reader's attention never for a moment flaga** — PoU. 



HANNAH. 

** A powerful novel of social and domestio life. One of the most successrul efforts of a 
enocessful novelisl" — Daily Neics. 

** A very pleasant. healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a wide 
dzde of reMen. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.** — Statidard. 



THE UNKIND WORD. 

**The author of * John Halifax ' has wrftten many fascinating storles, but we can oall to 
mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful sketches in 
this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines aB the type of 
ail that il troly noble, pure, and womanly."— C^mtecf «Serptee Magazine. 



YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 




•AthencBum. 
predecesBon 



" A book that ail should read. Whilst it is qmw xne equai oi anv oi i« preaec«»o™ 
1 1 -!-«.!« ^ ftiAiitriit And Bfcvle. it is perhaps their superior In mtereat of plot and 

«nd èlear."— Ifomtnfir Pott, 

HvBST AHD Blaokett, Publtbhbbs, i3, Great MARLBORovaH Strsxt. 



WORKS BY 

MRS. OLir^HANT. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each in One Volume, lUustrated, and Utùformly Bound, price 5«. 

ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

" * Adam Graeme ' la « Btory awftkenlng gennine emottons of inteiect and dellght by ita 
«dmlrable pictoret of Soottlsh Ufe and soenery. The plot !■ deverly complicated, and 
there la great Titality in tha dialogue, and remarkable biillianoy in the deaoriptlTe pa»- 
«aget, aa who that haa read *SCargaret Malland' wonld not be prepared to expect? 
Bnt the atory haa a 'mightier magnet atill,* in the healthy tone which perradea it, in iti« 
féminine delioaey of thooght and diction, and in the tmly womanly tendemesa of ita 
«entimenta. The éloquent author aeta before na the easentlal attribntea of Christian 
virtne, their deep and ailent worklnga in the heart, and fheir beaatifal manifeatationa in 
•the lire, with a delioaey, a power, and a trntb which ciui hardly be anrpaaaed."— i^ornài^ 
FoêL 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

" We hâve taad fréquent opportnnitlea of commending Meaara. Hurat aad BIaokett*a 
Standard Library. For neatnesa, élégance, and distinctueBa the volumea in thia aeriea 
aurpaaa anything with which we are f amillar. * The Laird of Norlaw * will fully anstain 
the anthor'a high reputatioa The reader is carried on from flrat to laat with an energy 
«f aympathy that never flaga"— ^iifiday Tmtet. 

** 'The Laird of Norlaw' ia worthy of the anthor's réputation. It 11 one of fhe moat 
•exqniaite of modem novela.'*— O&f«ro0r. 



IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

" In *It waa a Lover and hia Laaa,* we admire lira. Oliphant ezceedingly. Her atory ia 
■« very pretty one. It would be worth reading a aeoond tlme, were it oniy for the aake of 
one ancient Scottish spinater, who ia nearly the counteipart of the admirable Mra Mar- 
garet Maitland."— T^iiiMa 



AGNES. 

" ' Agnea * ia a norel auperlor to any of Mrs. Oliphant'a former worka.**— iKtouram. 

** Mra Oliphant ia one of the moat admirable of our noveliata. In her works there are 
«Iways to be found high principle, good taate, aenae, and reOnement * Agnes* is a atory 
whose pathetio beanty will appeal irreaiatibly to ail readers."— JVom^ PoêL 



A ROSE IN JUNE. 

'* ' A Boae in June * Is as pretty as ita titla The atory ia one of the beat and mont 
touching which we owe to the induatry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant^ and may hold ita owo 
with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' "— 2Vfn«a 



PHŒBE, JUNIOR. 



"Thia laat *0hronio1e of Oarlingford' not merely takes rank fairly beslde the flrat 
wbich introduced ua to 'Salem Chapel,' but surpaases ail tha intermediate records. 
Phœbe, Junior, heraelf is admirably ùn.wiL"—Aeaden^, 



LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

"A good book on a moat intereating thème.'* — Time». 

"A truly intereating and moat affectlng memoir. 'Irving'a Ufe' ought to hâve a niche 
in every gallery of religiona biography. There are few livea that will be fuUer of hi> 
atruction, interest, and consolation."— tScrftfrday Review. 
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Each m Ont Volume, IllmtreUed, and Umformly Sound, price 6«. 

ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

*' No acconnt of &!■ Btory woald glve any idea of the prof oond Intereit fhat perrado» 
the work from the flrst page to the last" — Athensnwn. 

*' A novel of uncommon merit Sir Walter Scott said he woald adviae no man to try 
to read * Glarissa Harlowe * ont loud lu company if he wlshed to keep his character for 
manly anperiority to teara. We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers will feel 
a rising in the tibroat as they follow the fortunes of Alec and Annie.'* — Pall Mail Oazette. 

**The whole story is one of surpassing excellence and beaaty.**— Z>a{2y New$. 

" This book is f nll of good thoaght and good writing. Dr. Mao Donald looks in his stories 
more to the sonls of men and women than to their social ontsida He reads life and 
Nature like a trae poet "—^oramtner. 



ROBERT FALCONER. 



***BobertFalconer* is a work brimfnl of life and humour andof the deepest human 
interest It is a work to be retumed to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it évinces of human thoughts and feelinga"— J.M0nafttm. 

'* This story aboocds in exquisite spécimens of the word-painting in whioh Dr. Mac 
Donald exoels, oharmlng transcripts of Nature, fnll of light, air, and Qo\oxa:'—8<Uurdny 
Review. 

*' Tbis noble story displays to the best advantage ail the powers of Dr. Mao Donald's 
geniviB."—Illtutraied London Neun, 

'* * Robert Falooner ' is the noblest work of fiction that Dr. Mao Donald has yet pro- 
duced.'*— SraùA Quarterlv Review. 

** The dialogues in * Bobert Faiconer ' are so finely blended with humour and pathos as 
to make them in themieWes an intelleotnal treat to which the reader rétama again and 
again."— <Sri>«6ta(or. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 



** A norel whioh is the work of a man of genius. It wlll attract the hlghest class of 
readers."— 2%ne«. 

** l'hère are many beaatifol passages and descriptions in this book The charaoters are 
extremely well drawn.*' — Athenœum. 

*-A cleyer noveU The incidents are exoiting, and the interest Is maintained to tbe 
close. It may be doabted if Sir Walter Scott himself ever painted a Scotch flreside with 
more tmth than Dr. Mac Donald."— J/omtnj^ PosL 

" David Elginbrod is the finest character we hâve met in fiction for many a day. The 
descriptions of nataral scenery are vivid, truthful, and artistic; the gênerai reflections ure 
those of a reflned, thoaghtful, and poetical philosopher, and tiÏB whole moral atmosphère 
of the book is lofty, pure, and invigorating.*'— OT06& 



SIR GIBBIE. 

» * Sir Oibble * la a book of genius."— />a» MaU Oaxette. 

"This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
lifelike. There are many powerful scènes, and the portraits will stay long in our 
memory." — Athtnœum. 

" * Sir Gibble * is anqaeationably a book of genius. It aboonds in humour, pathos, 
insight into character, and happy touches of description.*' — Graphie. 

*' * Sir Gibbie ' contains some of the môst charming writing the author has yet pro- 
daced^—nScotemon. 

** ' Sir Gibbie* is one of the most touohing and beautifnl stories that has been writteu 
for many years. It is not a novel to be idly read and laid aside ; it la a grand work, to be 
kept near at hand, and studied and thought over."— Jtfiomtff^' Poct 
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